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CHAPTER I. 



THE MONEY-BOXES. 

JHO invented Money-boxes? 

This is a question which I am afraid I 
cannot answer, nor can I venture to say 
positively if the boxes came into existence about the 
time when money was invented. 

In very very early days the Ancient Britons, our 
ancestors, used to buy and sell with funny bits of tin 
and odd pieces of iron and brass made into rings, and 
fashioned into other simple shapes ; and I daresay 
they had rough, rudely made boxes in which to keep 
this queer-looking money. Such boxes, however, 
would be their banks, whereas ours are rather de- 
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tached wooden pockets. An Ancient Briton, more- 
over, would not think of having any box at all until 
he was grown up, because there was no Everton in 
those days to tempt him with toffee, nor tops and 
marbles on which to spend his comical brass rings : 
so he would begin with a big chest of some sort, which 
would be his bank, the safe place in which he would 
keep his rings for trading purposes. We, as you know, 
look upon our money-boxes as nets in which to 
catch stray pennies, sixpences and shillings, and at cer- 
tain times we haul in the net, and look at the fish our 
friends and relations have kindly allowed us to catch. 
Our fish do not differ very much in appearance, but 
only fancy what a queer basketful our early ancestors 
would have had, supposing they had possessed money- 
boxes as boys and girls : fancy the queer collection of 
bits of tin, of brass and iron, dropped in by ancient 
British uncles, aunts, and cousins 1 We must not forget, 
however, that in time the Britons gave up their very 
funny equivalents to our pennies and shillings, and 
took to making coins which may be called the ances- 
tors of those now in use. Twenty-three years before 
the first Christmas Day, that is to say about 2000 years 
ago, King Cunobelinus struck the first coin made in 
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England. According to a picture, it seems to have 
had no device at all upon one side, but upon the other 
there is rudely represented something which looks 
like a horse, and something resembling a wheel 
Doubtless a horse and war-chariot are intended, for in 
another coin we have a capital representation of a 
warrior driving over a prostrate foe. Subsequent 
coins struck by Cunobelinus were a. great improve- 
ment upon his first, and in the times of brave Queen 
Boadicea and of Caractacus, names with which you 
will become very w$ll acquainted some day, money 
was beginning to look quite smart. 

What, however, has been the history of money-boxes 
I cannot tell you at all : it is enough, perhaps, for us 
to know that they still exist and that they are very de- 
lightful possessions. Wooden pockets which are 
either locked or sealed, are far better guardians of 
pennies and sixpences than those, which we have in 
our frocks and trousers ; so when we want to save, we 
very wisely transfer our coins to boxes which are not 
only secure against thieves but to some extent, against 
ourselves also. Of course it is not in a miserly spirit 
that we save up our money : we do not hoard our 
little goods for the mere pleasure of looking at them, 
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but with the intention some day of making use of 
them either for our own enjoyment or for* the benefit 
of others. Saving is the first step toward giving, and 
giving to others is the very greatest pleasure which 
we can buy with our savings : moreover, if we con- 
template giving ourselves a treat, nothing is pleasanter 
than to feel that it is purchased with our own saved 
up money. 

At the time when this story opens, a little boy and 
girl were on the point of peeping into their two 
money-boxes : these wooden pockets had been taking 
care of all sorts of coins for the last ten years, and 
judging by their great weight, the contents were likely 
to prove very valuable. The boxes had been peeped 
into five or six times, but tfre money had never been 
counted : occasionally the pennies and sixpences had 
been liberated to be played with, and the sum taken 
out for this purpose had been counted, but nobody 
knew the total value of all that had been put into the 
pockets. 

Mr Howe had bought these boxes for his little boy 
and girl when they were a month old, and as Fred and 
Dora were twins they had each owned one for the 
space of ten years. This is a very long while, indeed, 
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to keep a money-box, but of course it was some 
time before the twins were old enough to know that 

they had such a possession at all : then they had pic- 
ture books and toys of various kinds to occupy their 
attention, so it was not until each was seven that the 
ownership of a wooden pocket was fully appreciated. 
It h*ad long been settled that the adding up of the coins 
should take place on Fred's and Dora's tenth birth-day, 
and after due consultation it was decided that the 
money should be spent in the three following ways :— 

1. Some spent on friends or the poor. 

2. Some on the owners. 

3. Some put in a Savings' Bank. 

The next question to decide was the proportions in 
which the money should be so divided, and to help 
them to settle this, the twins called in their eldest 
sister Mary. 

"Well, what do you say to giving away all the 
pennies?" said Polly, after a little reflection, "the 
boxes are very heavy and I should fancy there must 
be a great number of pennies in them. We are not 
required to give away either to friends or the poor the 
greatest portion of our goods, so you would not be at 
all selfish if you kept the gold and silver for yourselves 
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and the Bank, If I were you, I should decide to give 
away all the pennies : then I should fix upon a sum 
for present use and a sum to take to school next June, 
and all the rest I should put into the Savings' Bank. 
There, that is my advice ; now, what do you think of 
it ? " The twins thought no advice could possibly be 
better, and then they weighed the boxes in their hands 
to see if they could guess at all how many pennies 
they might contain. 

No birthday had ever been so eagerly looked for- 
ward to as this tenth, not because the children were 
to have some unusual treat in the evening, but because 
immediately after breakfast the long-locked boxes 
were to be opened. It was two years since the coins 
had been played with, two years since the keys had 
been hidden in mamma's dressing-case, so the very 
pennies and sixpences themselves would be a novelty 
after their long confinement. The boxes had been 
weighed over and over again, in the hands, and it 
was very evident to both Fred and Dora that they were 
gradually becoming brimful; but of course it was quite 
impossible to guess the value of the contents, as there 
was no knowing the particular amount of each coin 
or of the majority of them. The twins knew there 
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was some gold in the boxes because papa had ad- 
mitted that he had put half a sovereign into each 
wooden pocket the day he bought them, and it was 
generally supposed that two god-papas had slipped in 
a like sum. Dora knew she possessed a beautiful 
bright crown piece for she had often played with it, 
and Fred well recollected an Indian piece of money 
called a Rupee, worth about two shillings, which he 
meant to keep as a curiosity. 

It was settled that the two boxes were to be opened 
in private immediately after breakfast, and that when 
the children had arranged their property in piles or 
heaps, papa, mamma, and Polly, with any friends who 
might be on a visit, or asked in at the moment, 
would come to make an inspection. Thus the twins 
would have all the fun of opening the boxes to them- 
selves, and they would be able to distribute the con- 
tents over the table-cloth, in whatever way they might 
think most imposing. This was a very good arrange- 
ment, and Fred and Dora were very anxious for their 
age-clock to strike ten, that they might begin the 
delightful operation. It was now about one minute 
to ten, that is to say only -a week to the birthday, so 
the time to wait was very short 



B 
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" If you will take my advice/' said Polly, " you will 
occupy this week in considering what will be the best 
way of spending the pennies. You will have to 
decide first whether you will give them in presents 
to friends or for the benefit of some poor people: and 
then upon what particular gifts or charity they shall 
be spent* 

"Oh! no, dear Polly," said Fred, "you must 
decide for us." 

" Yes, Polly, do," added Dora. 

Polly was always the resort and refuge in any diffi- 
culty, so it was nothing new for her to do a little 
thinking in behalf of her brother and sister. She was 
a most good-natured girl, twice as old as Fred and 
Dora, very clever and very affectionate : no trouble 
was too great for her, no task was too hard : she was 
always willing, always obliging, and as her juniors 
invariably treated her very lovingly and considerately, 
it gave her great pleasure to do all she could for them. 

" Well, I'll think of something if possible," she 
said, " but you must think, too, as it is not unlikely 
that I may fail." 

Dora said she would think, but she had no fears of 
Polly failing: she knew that her good dear sister 
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always managed, somehow or other, to hit upon the 
very nicest thing that possibly could be imagined. 

How little did all the coins guess that they were 
going very shortly to be liberated! many of them 
were very old friends indeed, and a half sovereign in 
each box, as we know, had been imprisoned in the 
wooden pocket the whole of the ten years. The 
bright crown piece and the rupee had been in con- 
finement for six years, but they had been taken out 
for an airing four or five times, and still preserved their 
good and healthy colour. All the pennies knew each 
other very well for they had been in the boxes a long 
long time, and most of the fourpenny pieces and three- 
penny bits were old acquaintances. Soon" they were 
going to be separated and possibly they would never 
meet again. One shilling might travel in somebody's 
pocket to America, another might sail to Australia, 
while a third might find itself exchanged for twelve 
penny buns in New Zealand ! Even if the coins re- 
mained in England they might never happen to meet 
again. Some might become rpyal coins by being 
used at Buckingham Palace or Marlborough House : 
others might hop into the Duke of Peasoupshire's 
pocket ; one or two might walk into Newgate Prison, 
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three or four into the House of Commons, five or six 
into Bedlam, and eight or nine into various collection 
plates next Sunday. 

What a general break-up this would be, to be sure, 
and what a big volume we might fill if we narrated 
the travels of all the coins on their escape from the 
two money-boxes ! Fred and Dora did not think 
much about the great break-up and separation : they 
looked forward to the fun which the unlocking of the 
wooden pockets would lead to, and grew exceedingly 
anxious for their age-clock to strike ten. 

Every evening they asked Polly if she had dis- 
covered a good way for the spending of the pennies, 
and on three consecutive evenings she had to reply, 
No : on the fourth, however, she was able to say, Yes, 
but she declined to make known her discovery until 
the birthday arrived. This announcement of course 
excited the curiosity of Fred and Dora to a consider- 
able extent, but neither of them bothered Polly at all 
on the subject : they patiently waited for their birth- 
day, and meanwhile occupied themselves with their 
ordinary little duties and pleasures. 

Gradually the minute-hand of the age-clock travelled 
round, and now we may say the time was exactly one 
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second to ten, in other words, this was the day before 
the tenth anniversary of our little friends' birthday. 
To-morrow morning, directly after breakfast, the 
precious money-boxes would be taken from their cus- 
tomary resting-places, and brought into the dining- 
room; then they would be laid on the table and the 
keys placed beside them. With heads very full of 
this coming pleasure the twins went to bed, and in 
the midst of a very pleasant dream entered noiselessly 
upon their new year. 







CHAPTER II. 




COUNTING THE COINS, 

HEN Fred and Dora opened their eyes 
on the morning of their tenth birth-day, 
and looked out of riie window, they saw 
the ground covered with snow and the flakes racing 
down in torrents. 

Oh ! how cold it was, but Oh ! how pleasant to 
be seated at breakfast a little while afterwards in 
the snug comfortable dining-room. There were not 
many persons in the streets ; every now and then a 
busy man hurried by the window holding over his 
head what looked very much like a mushroom but 
what was in reality an umbrella coated with snow, 
and occasionally a cab darted by looking a little bit 
like a square piece of bride-cake on wheels. No 
sooner, however, had the snow ceased falling than you 
heard on all sides, " Clean your doorstep, mum, clean 
your doorstep/' for just as fine weather in summer 
brings out the flowers, so in winter it brings out the 
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snow-sweepers. Where the poor snow-sweepers spring 
from you cannot tell ; where they have been hiding 
you cannot guess, but only let the last flake fall and 
out they come in shoals. They are of all sorts and 
sizes, of all ages and weights ; they number amongst 
them big, strongmen, and small, weak boys, and they 
all seem very cold, very hungry, and very thinly 
clothed. The tools they bring with them are often 
of the funniest description. Perhaps their spade is an 
old worn-out fire-shovel, its handle bent, its blade thin 
as a sheet of note-paper, and rusty as an old nail ; yet 
it manages to do all the snow-sweeper wants, so he is 
not likely to invest his scanty savings in a brand-new 
spade. The besom or brush he brings is frequently 
almost all handle and no head, still, as it enables him 
to push the shovelled-up snow into the road, he re- 
mains faithful to it, and considers it would be a waste 
of money to buy a new one. Of course the sweepers 
do not always get through their work very quickly 
because of the very imperfect nature of the tools they 
use, and consequently it takes them some minutes to 
earn the penny or twopence they ask ; still no doubt 
they manage to pick up a good many halfpence in a 
morning, more particularly when they get into a street 
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where they are not immediately followed by brother 
step-cleaners. 

There were quite half-a-dozen snow-sweepers this 
morning in the street in which Mr. Howe lived, and 
two came to the door just as Fred and Dora finished 
their breakfast. The footman said they might clear 
away the snow, so they got to work at once, one of 
them, who was a man, scraping away with an old and 
much battered spade, the other, a boy, brushing vigor- 
ously with an almost toothless besom. 

Fred and Dora watched them for a few moments, 
said how much they should like to take them into the 
kitchen for some hot tea and toast, and then turned 
their attention to the grand event of the day, the open- 
ing of the heavy money-boxes. The breakfast things 
were very soon cleared away, and then one box was put 
at the top and the other at the bottom of the table. 

" I have separated you in this way," said Mr Howe, 
" in order that your money may not get mixed. Fred 
will put all his coins together at the top, and Dora all 
hers at the bottom of the table, and in about half an 
hour's time we will come in and see the contents of 
the wooden pockets. w 

So the twins were left together, and it would not be 
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very long, we may be sure, before they would apply 
the keys to the boxes and spread out their personal 
property. 

The boxes were heavy, very heavy indeed, and no 
doubt there were a great many pennies in them ; there 
seemed also to be some wee coins, such as threepenny 
bits, judging by the little rattling sounds to be heard 
when the boxes were shaken : all conjecture, however, 
was suddenly brought to a close, for after Dora had 
given her box a good shaking out came the bottom, 
and flop fell all the coins upon the table ! 

" Oh ! dear me, look what I have done \ n she ex- 
claimed as she endeavoured to prevent the liberated 

* 

coins from rolling off the table. 

" Never mind," said Fred, " the boxes were not 

strongly made and all the shaking has loosened their 

sides. No harm is done ; a little glue will stick the 

, bottom in its proper place again. But you will tell 

mamma of course ? " 

" Oh 1 yes," replied Dora, " I shall tell her when she 
comes in, and I am sure she won't be angry." Then 
Dora collected all her coins together, and watched Fred 
open his box. He applied the key in a quiet dignified 
manner, and having raised the lid, turned the box over 
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as if he were turning a pudding out of a mould, and 
deposited his valuable heap on the table-cloth. 

" Oh ! look here, here is a half-sovereign, and here'? 
another, and here is a bright new shilling and some 
new farthings ! " 

"Yes, and I've a half-sovereign too, Fred; see I 
have three, and a big five-shilling piece and six new 
farthings. And look, somebody has dropped in a 
peppermint lozenge with a face drawn on it ! " 

"Well, let us put the money in heaps, Dora, 
at once, or we shall not have got all into order before 
papa, mamma, and Polly come in. There, I mean 
to put my gold on this spot, my half-crowns and 
florins here, my shillings next, my sixpences close by, 
then my fourpenny pieces and threepenny bits. Here 
I shall put the pennies and by them the new farthings. w 
Fred then set to work. He tumbled down his money- 
mould, and spread out all the coins on the cloth, look- 
ing first for the gold. Having found all the most 
valuable pieces, he sent his eyes and fingers hunting 
for the crowns, but finding none, he then picked out 
the half-crowns and florins; and so he went on till he 
came to the pennies. As he supposed, there were 
a great number of these last, some of them of the old 
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clumsy sort which we used to have before the Mint 

gave us those nicely made smart bronze ones in 1862, 
and some bright and fresh which could only have been 

put into the box very recently. He also hit upon a 
very old and very big twopenny piece in copper, a coin 
we scarcely ever see now-a-days. A great big, clumsy 
thing it was, indeed, date and device almost entirely 
obliterated. Fred wondered who could have given 
it to him, and I must say I wonder too, for these 
twopenny copper pieces are rather rare, and I should 
fancy all collectors would be unwilling to part from 
them. We have no smart bronze pieces of the same 
value, and I imagine the Mint intends to give us none. 
The copper ones were first coined in 1797, and though 
actually current, are very very seldom met with 
now. About the same moment that he discovered 
this queer, unwieldy prize, Dora hit upon a most 
beautiful little silver coin, a penny piece. 

"Oh! do look at this, Fred/' she. said, "it is a 
smart little silver penny. I never knew there were 
such things at all. It has the figure 1 on one side 
with a crown perched on the top and some Latin 
words and figures. On one side of the crown are the 
figures 17 and close by on the other side 86 : what 
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does that mean ? " "I suppose it means the penny 
was made in 1786, so it is nearly a hundred years old. 
What is on the other side?" 

Dora looked, and there she found the likeness of 
King George the Third. This was a pretty little coin 
well worth having, and indeed valuable, because no 
silver pennies have been born at the Mint since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1561. 

Fred and Dora kept rummaging amongst their 
goods for some time, picking out the few half-sove- 
reigns dropped into their boxes and putting them to- 
gether in little heaps at their respective ends of the 
table. The bright new farthings looked very much like 
half-sovereigns, and the rupees were wonderfully simi- 
lar to florins on one side. The rupee is an Indian 
coin worth two shillings, and the one Fred found 
had the date 1840 upon it, with a picture of the Queen 
on one side and on the other the words one rupee 
in the centre, with East India Company around. 
For about two centuries India was in the hands of a 
number of British Merchants called the East India 
Company ; but now it belongs to the Queen, who is 
called Empress of India. 

Suddenly Dora lit upon a French piece of money, 
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and wondered very much what it could be. On one 
side she saw a man's head, and on looking well at the 
letters surrounding it, made out the word Bonaparte, 
andjcnew at once the likeness was that of the great Cor- 
sican soldier who became Emperor of France. There 
were other words on the same side of the coin, and 
had Dora known French she would have read Premier 
Consul, that is to say First Consul, a title which the 
great Napoleon Bonaparte held before he was created 
Emperor. Then on the other side were the words 2 
Francs in the centre, with Republique Francaise 
around them, and an 12 at the bottom. This meant 
to say that the coin was worth two francs, or about one 
shilling and eightpence of English money, and that it 
was made at the French Mint in the twelfth year of 
the Republic, that is in 1803. You will know all 
about what is called the Republic some day, and also 
how Napoleon's great French army was defeated by 
the Duke of Wellington at the battle of Waterloo. 

" O Dora, look at this dear little silver coin ! " ex- 
claimed Fred presently, " whatever can it be ? It is 
just a tiny bit bigger than the silver penny, and has 
1 \ in the middle of it." 

This was a silver three-halfpenny piece, an exceed- 
ingly pretty little coin made in the year 1835, dur- 
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ing the reign of King William the Fourth. Fred 
was very much pleased with it, especially as he had 
never once heard of such a coin in all the ten years of 
his life, and he was quite right in thinking it a rarity. 
No three-halfpenny bits have been made since 1561, 
and I believe we shall never have any new ones. Sil- 
ver twopenny bits, or half groats, are likewise scarce, 
but not so scarce as the three-halfpenny ones : the last 
time any were born at the Mint was in 1601. 

At length our friends the twins had taken stock of 
all their valuables and had put them together in heaps. 
They had separated gold from silver, and silver from 
bronze, and they had likewise put the rupee, the two 
franc piece, the copper twopenny piece, and the wee 
curious silver coins in a place by themselves. Now 
they would be able to add up and see what was the 
value of the contents of the two wooden pockets. 

Fred had . Dora had 



4 half-sovereigns. 

9 half-crowns. 
23 shillings. 
38 sixpences. 
30 fourpenny bits. 
41 threepenny bits* 
131 pennies. 
40 halfpennies. 

6 farthings. 



Total value. 



3 half-sovereigns, 

1 crown. 

8 half-crowns. 
21 shillings. 
40 sixpences. 
21 fourpenny bits. 
52 threepenny bits. 
119 pennies. 
63 halfpennies 

6 farth ings. 

Total value. 
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That is what each money-box contained, and as I 
have purposely left the place for the totals blank, 
boys and girls may practise a little arithmetic. The 
sum will not cost them much time, and when it is 
done, then the totals can be filled in, either in ink or 
pencil, in their proper places. 

The most important total for us to find out is tha,t of 
the halfpence, because then we shall see how much 
Fred and Dora will have for that particular purpose 
"which Polly had been pondering over. What Miss 
Polly had fixed upon we do not yet know, but we can 
be quite sure that the more halfpence the twins pos- 
sessed the better for the charity or the presents. This 
accordingly was the very first thing which Fred and 
• Dora set themselves to ascertain. They kept back the 
farthings, but lumped all the rest of the pence together 
and added up the heap. Fred had 131 pennies and 
Dora 119, in all 250 : Fred had 40 halfpennies, Dora 
63, in all 103. These last made 51 J pennies and be- 
ing added to the other 250 gave a total of 301 J : what 

• 

now is the value of 301 J pence? Exactly £1. 5s. i|d. 
if I am not mistaken. Do not trust me, but work the 
sum for yourself and see if you make a total like mine. 
Supposing I am right, Fred and Dora will have a trifle 
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over twenty-five shillings for their presents or for the 
charity. 

" Now let us call in papa, mamma, and Polly," said 
Dora : whereupon out ran the brother and sister to the 
drawing-room, and presently returned with their elders, 

Mr and Mrs Howe and Polly, with two or three 
friends who had been invited to see the contents of 
the wooden pockets, examined the little heaps with 
much interest, and said they thought the wee little 
silver coins very pretty indeed. 

" But, do you know who put them in, papa ? " 

" No, I do not indeed; all is a great secret I my- 
self put in the farthings and half-a-sovereign in each 
box, but I know nothing about the rest of the money. 
I used to drop in a sixpence and a penny now and 
then, but I have no idea what my contributions come 
to. I have seen mamma's fingers very near the tops of 
the boxes, and Polly's too, at different times, but I am 
sure they could not tell you how much they have 
dropped in. The chief thing for us to ascertain is the 
amount of the pence : let me see what it all comes to." 
So Mr Howe investigated the bronze heaps and pre- 
sently said, " Twenty-five shillings and three-halfpen- 
nies : well, if I add fourpence halfpenny there will be 
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a complete total of 25s. 6d. : that therefore is the 
amount which you are to give away." 

The next question was to decide in what particular 
way this pleasant sum was to be disposed o£ Fred 
and Dora had come to no decision : they had thought 
the matter over, but had not hit upon anything with 
which they felt satisfied. Polly had been thinking, 
they knew, and they felt quite sure her plan would 
turn out to be a capital one. They determined, how- 
ever, to see if papa had been considering the subject. 

So Fred put the question to him. 

" No, my boy, I have done next to nothing in the 
matter myself. Polly told me her plan, and consulted 
me as to whether I thought it could be carried out : 
when I said I considered it practicable, she asked my 
permission for the proposed affair to take place, and I 
at once gave leave. That is all I have done." 

" Well, then, Polly dear, will you tell us what your 
plan is ? " asked Fred. 

" Yes, dear, I will, directly we have quite done look- 
ing at the coins." 




CHAPTER III. 



ARRANGING THE MONEY-BOX DINNER. 




OT much more time was spent upon the 
heaps of gold, silver, copper and bronze, 
and when parents and friends had left the 
dining-room, Polly seated herself in a big arm-chair 
and disclosed her plan. The twins were all attention, 
their ears pricked like a pugnacious wiry-haired 
terrier's. 

" To begin at the beginning, ,, said Polly, « I must 
tell you that when I came to consider the best way of 
disposing of the pence, I resolved to think first about 
the charity and then about the presents. If I could 
not discover any pleasant and charitable way of spend- 
ing your pennies, then I determined to think what 
would be the nicest gifts for the most favoured 
amongst your friends. Taking the charity first, let 
me ask you if you know who the Snow-sweepers are Y* 
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tl Oh ! yes, those old men and boys who come with 
queer shovels and besoms to clear the door-step and 
the pavement." 

" Well, what should you say to giving them a good 
dinner ?" 

" All of them, Polly ? " asked Fred. 

" Oh ! no, dear, of course not ; a. dozen or so." 

" That would be very nice, indeed, I think/' said 
Dora, " and they would enjoy a good hot dinner very 
much, as they always look so cold and so hungry. 
Look at those two on the opposite side of the street, 
clearing away the snow from Mrs Snoozington's door: 
poor things, I am sure they could eat twelve dinners, 
not one only. Yes, dear Polly, do let us have a 
Snow-sweeper's party." 

11 What say you, Fred ? " asked Polly. 

"Oh! just the same as Dora : I don't think we could 
spend our pennies in a better way." 

" Very good, and as papa is quite willing for the 
party to take place, we will certainly have it. Papa 
proposes that the dinner shall be laid in the coach- 
house at the back : it is a good big place, as you 
know, with a very large fire-grate in it. It was white- 
washed only three weeks ago, papa says, and so looks 
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very clean and smart : we would add to its looks, how- 
ever, by decorating the walls with holly, and by 
hanging up one or two illuminated texts, suitable for 
Christmas. No doubt some of the Snow-sweepers 
can read, so they will be able to make out the meaning 
of my smart painted letters, and perhaps get a tiny bit 
of good out of them. As papa says, it is not always 
easy to be good on an empty stomach, so we will satis- 
fy the Snow-sweepers' appetites, and then try if we can 
say something to interest them, and show them that 
Christmas is not only a feast of eating but of goodness 
too. We must not, however, for a moment suppose 
that Snow-sweepers are bad men : oh ! dear no. It 
is very wicked, indeed, to think people are bad just 
because we do not happen to see them in church. So 
you both think, ,, continued Polly, " that you would 
like to spend your pennies in the way I have pro- 
posed ? " 

" Certainly, Polly/ was the one reply. 
• " Very good : so now we must turn our attention to 
the necessary preparations for thjs somewhat novel 
party." 

The twins were delighted with Polly's proposal, and 
said they knew she would fix upon something in every 
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way very nice. They felt they would be doing good 

with their pennies, by giving a warm dinner to some 

cold men and boys, and they reflected, too, that the 

party was likely to be very interesting and amusing. 

They knew papa would not allow it to be a dismal 

affair in any way, or a dinner at which there would be 
very* little to eat and a great deal to hear : no, he 

would be sure to make it a merry meeting, because 
he always said that doing good or being good made 
people very cheerfuL 

In the course of the afternoon of their birthday 
Fred and Dora went round to the coach-house to 
inspect the Snow-sweepers' dining-room. With the 
carriages and various odds and ends in it, it did not, 
perhaps, look a very promising place for a, Christmas 
party : still it was easy to see that when cleaned out 
and smartened up, it would have a very different ap- 
pearance from its present one. It wa*s capable of 
considerable decoration : all sorts of festoons could 
very easily be nailed against the wall or suspended 
from-side to side, and two or three of Polly's handsome 
illuminated texts could be made to give it a delight- 
fully cheerful appearance. It looked beautifully clean, 
because, as we have just read, it had been white- 
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washed only about three weeks ago, and certainly 
that great big fire-place in it would be capable of 
warming dozens of Snow-sweepers through and through. 
The difficulty was to know where to put the carriages 
while the coach-house was being got ready for dinner 
and whilst the dinner was going on. However, Mr 
Howe felt pretty sure he could arrange for the safe 
keeping of his goods either at a friend's place or at a 
livery stable-keeper's ; so he did not let this difficulty 
trouble him a bit. In fact he was a gentleman who 
hardly recognised the word "'difficult" at all : if any- 
thing was to be done, he settled that as it must be 
done, a way must be found for doing it He never 
for a moment attempted impossibilities : he stuck to 
what was possible, and took every precaution against 
being beaten. I hope this is the practice of all who 
are reading this story : if it is, I think I can guess 
who will stand a good chance of a prize at Midsummer, 
and who will be the pupils most highly praised by 
governesses and teachers. 

Were Mr Howe's coach-house ten times more rough 
and common-looking than it really was, I am sure he 
would feel no misgivings as to its smartness on the 
evening of the Snow-sweepers' party : he would see no 
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difficulty in fitting it for human beings, after its long 
occupation by carriages. He knew he had a very 
sharp assistant in Folly, and that she would put the 
servants in the right way of doing dozens of little 
things : so he just took one look at the place, and 
told Mrs Howe it would do splendidly for the dinner. 

Fred and Dora did not come to this conclusion 
quite so quickly : they had all sorts of wonders as to 
how tables would be fitted up, how the walls could be 
made to look bright and cheerful, how the carpeting 
of the brick floor would be managed, how the place 
would be lighted, &c, &c. : but they guessed these 
matters some how or other would be satisfactorily 
arranged, and so looked forward with the greatest 
possible pleasure to the festal evening. 

How many snow-sweepers were to be invited ? lhat 
was one of the first questions to be answered. Mr 
Howe told his butler to ask a man who kept some 
dining-rooms in a street not far off, for how much 
he would give a dozen or more men and boys a 
good plain Christmas dinner. The man reflected, 
and after a while sent word to say he would charge 
eighteenpence apiece, for which sum he would give the 
guests as much hot roast beef as they could eat, with 
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an unlimited supply of plum pudding, bread, cheese 
and vegetables. They should have a pint of beer 
each, or smoking hot coffee if they preferred it. • 

Mr Howe said this charge was very fair, and told 
the man he might get a dinner ready on Christmas 
evening for ten men and five boys. 

"This will consume £i, 2s., 6d. of your money," 
he added to Fred and Dora, " and with the rest you 
shall get some whisky for your guests, so that they may 
go home at night warm within and without. Depend 
upon it they will enjoy themselves, and you too will 
enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that your pennies 
are making some poor fellows very jolly and com- 
fortable/' 

These conversations which I have just related took 
place a fortnight before Christmas : there was plenty 
of time, therefore, to think over the coming party, to 

r 

invite the Snow-sweepers, and to get ready the coach- 
house. Mr Howe did not propose inviting the guests 
a long while beforehand, because he was afraid the 
fifteen chosen might publish the invitations here, there, 
and everywhere amongst their fellows, and that his 
house might consequently be besieged on the evening 
of Christmas Day : so he resolved to go to work very 
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quietly, and to manage the whole affair in a private, 
unostentatious way. He would have no difficulty in 
securing fifteen mouths for the good dinner : there are 
lots of Snow-sweepers in London, as we are very well 
aware, but perhaps it would be a little difficult to get 
at them at a time when there was no snow falling. 
The majority, if not all of them, do not live upon snow, 
so to say : many sell matches or " fusees," as they are 
called, for lighting pipes and cigars : some carry 
baskets of groundsell on their backs; some sweep 
crossings ; some are ordinary beggars ; some go about 
in search of odd jobs of any and every sort imaginable ; 
some run after loaded cabs in the hope of getting six- 
pence for helping the driver to carry' the luggage into 
the house ; some suddenly rush up when you have 
called a cab, open the door, touch their caps and hope 
for a penny : and many, I am afraid, do very little else 
than nothing at all, wandering about during the day 
and reposing in a workhouse during the night 

Before selecting the guests for the money-box din- 
ner, Mr Howe sent for a wise policeman, who knew 
the district well, and ascertained from him the names 
of sundry needy men and sweepers : he also called 
upon the Rector of the parish, and the reverend gentle- 
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man told him of several poor men and boys, adding 
that though he knew they were quite out of practice, 
he would be bound they would show themselves just 
as clever at eating a good dinner as Mr Howe himself! 
In consequence of this statement, and of one or two 
others made by some friends, Mr Howe determined 
to increase the number of guests at the Snow-sweepers' 
party : he resolved to double the number, in fact, and 
to pay the additional cost himself. Fred and Dora 
should feed the original fifteen with their pennies out 
of their wooden pockets, and Mr Howe would feed 
another fifteen with pennies out of his calico pocket 
So there would be no fewer than thirty at dinner, 
and a good big party they would make. 

The man at the dining-rooms was, tff course, de- 
lighted to hear that he was to have so many to provide 
for, and he resolved to roast his beef to perfection, 
and to put an unusual number of currants and raisins 
into his pudding. His pudding would be of immense 
size, as we may suppose ; he would have two in fact, 
like spotted cannon-balls, and he meant to decorate 
them with sprigs of holly and to send them into the 
coach-house in a blaze of flaming brandy. This 
would astonish the snow-sweepers he felt sure, and add 
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to the excitement of the dinner. He also contem- 
plated putting a very fine china bowl upon the table 
filled with something very hot and very good, in 
imitation of the " Wassail-bowl," of which I daresay 
you have heard. The wassail-bowl was a very big 
silver cup which the Saxons used to have on their 
tables at dinner, and out of which they used to drink 
to guests, saying " Wees-heal " to them, which means 
"a very good health to you, sir." These Saxon 
gentlemen must have been very jovial, hearty fellows, 
I am sure, and certainly they were very wide-awake. 
You know what they did when they came to England, 
don't you ? Well, they came to help the poor South 
Britons to fight against their enemies the Scots and 
Picts, and, having defeated the foe, they actually set to 
work to defeat their friends, and after a long war 
managed to establish seven kingdoms in South Britain 

and to take possession of land they had been asked 
to defend ! This was certainly a very funny way of 
doing the Britons a service, was it not ? These victo- 
rious gentlemen came from Germany, and were named 
Saxons because they fought with a seaxe or short 
sword; they landed more than 1400 years ago, and 
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had for their commanders those two famous brothers 
Hengist and Horsa.* 

I do not suppose that the man at the dining-rooms 
knew all this about the Saxons, but he had heard of 
their wassail-bowls, and possessed an imitation one 
himself. He told Mr Howe he thought of putting 
the great china bowl on the table at the Christmas 
dinner, but Mr Howe was rather afraid that hot punch 
or hot spiced wine might make the snow-sweepers 
tipsy. Hot punch is sometimes very presumptuous, 
and instead of going quietly down the red lane into 
our stomachs, it has the impertinence to rush up to 
the most dignified and elevated part of our bodies, 
namely, our heads, and then we are apt to become 
what is called tipsy. Mr Howe would be dreadfully 
shocked and offended, if any of his guests were to 
get giddy or quarrelsome at the pleasant money-box 
dinner : so he told the man it might perhaps be better 
to let the china bowl stay at home. " You may send 
in the plum-pudding all on fire if you like, but be 

* It has been affirmed that "Jack, commonly called the 
Giant-Killer, and Thomas Thumb, landed in England from the 
same hulls and war ships which conveyed Hengist and Horsa, 
and Ebba the Saxon." 
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sure not to make it too rich. I don't want to make 
the snow-sweepers ill : I don't want to give them 
furry tongues and headaches, and blackness under 
the eyes, and to oblige them to scamper off next 
morning to my friend Dr Pillbox. I want to treat 
them kindly, not cruelly." 

Having thus settled certain matters connected with 
the dinner, Mr Howe had next to see about the 
selection -of the guests. In this task he was helped 
very greatly by the Rector, and by the sagacious 
policeman whom he had consulted. He set to work 
in good earnest, and very shortly we shall hear who 
were to form the company on the eventful evening 
and night, and right funny fellows we shall find some 
of them to be. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE SNOW-SWEEPERS TOILETS. 




HE guests were all chosen, the coach-house 
was cleared and all matters connected with 
the party were settled, when Christmas Eve 
made its appearance, ushered in by a very heavy fall 
of snow. Very busy had Polly been with her illumin- 
ated slips of cardboard, and her brother and sister 
likewise had been fully occupied in making wreaths 
and festoons. The coach-house had been well dosed 
with buckets upon buckets of water, and was looking 
the pink and pattern of cleanness, and when holly, 
mistletoe, and evergreens were up there could be no 
doubt about its smartness and elegance. 

After luncheon, Polly had her texts and the other 
decorations carried into the coach-house and super- 
intended the nailing of them up. The change this 
ornamentation made was wonderful ; it almost trans- 
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mogrified the place into a haunt fit for the fairies, 
and the huge blazing fire finished off the beauty with 
comfort. Over the big doors leading into the mews 
was nailed Polly's largest text, below it hung a fine 
festoon in the shape of a crescent, and above were 
two very pretty green wreaths. A cross of red holly- 
berries was fixed to the two side walls, and wreaths 
and festoons were disposed tastefully about. There 
were four Christmas pictures, too, painted in bright 
colours which Polly had bought for the special adorn- 
ment of the coach-house : these she had nailed up on 
each side of the two crosses, and right well did they 
help to set off the other decorations. The coach- 
house now looked a very pleasant place indeed for a 
good dinner, but as it was too early in the day to light 
the lamps, it was impossible to guess exactly what its 
appearance would be to-morrow evening. 

The next thing to be put up was the tables ; these 

were of plain deal and were to be arranged round the 
two walls of the room and along the big doors 
opening into the mews. ' By this arrangement the 
snow-sweepers would have substantial backs to lean 
against, and there would be plenty of room for their 
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plates, as only one side of the long tables would be 
occupied. 

In the evening Mr Howe had the lamps lit, and 
then the appearance of the sweepers' banqueting-hall 
was very fine indeed ; he was much pleased with the 
effect, and congratulated dear Polly and the- twins 
on the skilful way in which they had managed 
the decorations. 

Little did the thirty snow-sweepers guess what pre- 
parations had been made for their reception ; they 
had no idea where they were going to dine: they 
simply knew they were to have a dinner on Christmas 
Day, and that it was to be paid for by a young lady 
• and gentleman out of some pennies dropped into a 
money-box. But they took good care to make some 
preparations themselves for the dinner, their leading 
preparation being a good wash. Two or three of 
them went about to borrow a comb, a fourth besought 
his neighbours for a bit of looking-glass, a fifth begged 
a big bucket and armed himself with twopenny-worth 
of yellow soap. Christmas Eve was very cold, but 
most of the sweepers, who had homes of any sort at 
all, came away rather early from their crossings and 
other occupations to strip themselves for a good wash. 
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Scrub, scrub, scrub was the order of the evening with 
a good many of the invited guests, while others went 
about to borrow what they called in fun their " dress 
clothes." One of them who had sold a good many 
fusee-boxes during the day and had earned a small 
fortune by hailing a cab, paid fourpence for the hire 
of his " dress suit" This consisted of an old livery 
great-coat reaching down to his heels, so long in fact 
that he said he should hardly want any dress trowsers. 
The coat was of drab colour with four brass and three 
white buttons on it ; its left sleeve seemed nearly new 
while the right was a good deal the worse for wear, 
and there was a patch in the back which did not go 
very well with the rest of the material. The trowsers 
had originally belonged to a sailor, and were so wide 
at the feet that the man said he should hardly want 
a pair of dress boots. However, he hired a pair, and 
paid an extra penny to have them polished. This 
sweeper considered himself a great swell, and in fun 
he said he felt quite fit to dine at Windsor Castle. 
Another man made himself almost equally smart. 
He began by offering a friend a penny for the use of 
his white hat, but when he was told that gentlemen 
don't dine with their hats on, he kept his penny and 
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tried to hire some more necessary article of attire. 
He offered it for the loan of a boot ; he had picked 
up one a while ago, a very good Wellington boot 
which had lost nothing but the heel, and if he could 
hire a fellow he would be very smart about the feet 
for the party. However he could get nothing nearer 
the mark than a hobnailed shoe which a friend had 
picked out of a dust-heap. He had to make this do 
and he felt quite satisfied, because he knew his feet 
would be under the table all dinner-time. He now 
turned his attention to a coat, and came to the con- 
clusion that his own poor ragged thing would not do 
at all. He accordingly applied to a cabman and 
borrowed from him a green shooting-coat Unluckily 
the cabman was thin and rather small, while the 
snow-sweeper was a biggish man and tolerably fat ; it 
was rather hard work, therefore, for the latter to get 
into the green shooting-coat, but he did get in at last 
He would have to sit up very straight, as the slightest 
bend forward would probably burst the buttons over 
the chest, and he said he must borrow a pair of 
gauntlets or house-maid's gloves, as the sleeves only 
reached two or three inches below his elbows ! His 
" $ress " trowsers were very smart indeed j they were 
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of green plaid, a pair he had worn when a soldier in 
a Highland Regiment and as he had only brought 
them out on very grand occasions, they were in 
capital condition. His boots were very heavy and 
thick, but as he said there was not likely to be any 
dancing, he felt they would make sufficiently good 
pumps. 

The smartest snow-sweeper of all would look very 
imposing indeed. His " dress " coat was scarlet, an 
old hunting coat in fact, his waistcoat was of green 
velvet, one which his wife had made out of an old 
gown somebody had given her, and his trowsers were 
red and white check, the very ones, in fact, which he 
wore when he went about the streets as an out-door 
Negro MinstreL Would he not look smart ? would 
not his " dress suit " be considerably grander than 
that of Uncle Obadiah, or Sir Benjamin Warmingpan ? 

All the Sweepers did not live together, nor were all 
acquainted, but the dozen or so who were friends 
helped each other in various ways. The man who 
had bought the twopenny-worth of yellow soap was 
in great request ; he w*as applied to by several for the 
loan of his precious possession, and was looked upon 
as quite a superior person for having such a remark- 
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able piece of property. His nugget grew less and 
less as snow-sweeper after snow-sweeper borrowed it, 
and when it was returned to him at the end of an 
hour or so, there was hardly enough left to wash a 
doll with. Then another man with a broken comb 
was treated with great respect and passed amongst 
his fellows as one who was advancing civilization, 
while a boy who possessed a bit of looking-glass was 
considered to be decidedly a rising youth. 

One snow-sweeper said he believed " the quality " 
always dined in white gloves ; another declared his . 
experience justified him in saying that they always 
wore black ones, while the guest in the scarlet hunt- 
ing-coat gave it as his opinion that they wore no 
gloves at all The civilized man with the comb was 
appealed to, and settled the matter by stating that 
ladies and gentlemen never wore more than one glove 
at a time, and that the colour of it depended upon the 
furniture in the room ! 

"And they wears white ties, don't they, Jem?" 

" Them as can afford 'em, and the others wears 
black. I means to borrow a white hankercher and 
tie it in a bow round my neck. ,, 

" But you haven't got no collar, Jem." 
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" How do you know as collars mayn't 'a gone out 
o* fashion ?" 

In this way the snow-sweepers spent the close of 
Christmas Eve, and though the snow was falling fast, 
they continued to make themselves tolerably jolly. 
They shivered every now and then, especially when 
they began the scrubbing of face and neck, and when 
they came to take off the " dress clothes " they had 
been trying on, but the anticipations of to-morrow 
were so delightful that they bore up bravely against 
the cold, and maintained their joviality determinedly. 

Like the men, the ten boys who had been invited 
busied themselves this evening with preparations for 
the money-box dinner, and not only gave themselves 
a good wash but endeavoured also to smarten them- 
selves up in the way of dress. The two or three who 
had mothers were the best off in this respect, for the 
good women sewed and sewed and mended and 
mended most diligently, resolved if possible to make 
their lads the tidiest amongst the money-box guests. 
The boys accommodated each other in various ways, 
and eventually when they tried on their "dress clothes," 
it was discovered that hardly a single boy had on any- 
thing belonging to himself. One lent a shirt for a 
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pair of boots and took somebody else's shirt in ex* 
change for a necktie : a second swapped jackets and 
lent a waistcoat for a pair of trousers, and so on. None 
of the boys would look so imposing as the men, in 
fact nobody but an admiral or general in full dress 
could look as imposing as the man who was to dine 
in the scarlet hunting-coat, the green waistcoat and 
the checked trousers, but the boys generally would be 
pretty neat. They had no fun over gloves or ties : 
they went very soberly to work, and were far too much 
excited to think about jokes. They spent far more 
time than the men in wondering what this dinner 
would be like, and all agreed that it would most pro- 
bably take place in the gentleman's kitchen : they right- 
ly guessed there would be lots of roast beef and plum- 
pudding, but none of them dreamed there would be 
smoking hot coffee to drink. Poor boys, they were 
brimful of excitement: pleasure was not much in their 
line, nor were good dinners, so we must not be sur- 
prised to hear that, tired though they were, it was a 
very long time before any of them fell asleep this 
bitterly cold Christmas Eve. 

Of course the man at the dining-rooms was not 
idle to-day. He had got from, the butcher two enor- 
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mous pieces of beef, and from the greeivgrocer a 
quantity of magnificent potatoes : a lot of loaves 
would come in early in the morning, and half a bij 
cheese was due this evening. His wife had been vei} 
busy indeed with the spotted cannon-balls, and she 
had taken good care not to make them too rich , for 
fear of sending the poor guests with furry tongues to 
Dr. Pillbox. Mr Howe had said he should like the 
snow-sweepers to have a little tobacco and a long pipe 

* 

after dinner. So the man laid in a stock, and got 
some chocolate imitation cigars for the boys who, of 
course, would not be allowed to smoke real tobacco. 

So we see that all connected with the coming dinner 
were very busy to-day, and although both men and 
boys were quite out of practice, as the Rector said, 
still I have every reason to believe they will show 
themselves exceedingly clever at eating roast beef and 
plum-pudding. 

So goodnight, snow-sweepers, and while you are 
asleep, may some fairy take your appetites to a grind- 
stone and make them as sharp as a razor 1 




CHAPTER V. 



THE GUESTS ARRIVE. 




HRISTMAS Day was beautifully fine. Not 
a flake fell after midnight, the cold wind 
disappeared early in the morning and the 
sun came out in his Sunday best. Of course the thaw 
made the streets very sloppy and dirty, but thick boots 
and galoshes laughed at the prostrate snow, while dry- 
ness above and around made the day very pleasant 
and enjoyable. The snow-sweepers were hard at 
work, and soon cleared door-steps and pavement, and 
the men, women, and boys at the crossings were very 
busy likewise with brushes and besoms. 

As they walked to church in the morning, Fred and 
Dora wondered if the man and boy scraping and 
brushing at their door were coming to dinner in the 
evening. Papa could not tell them, for he really did 
not know at all who the thirty guests were to be : he 
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had left die invitations to the Rector and the saga- 
cious policeman, as they knew which were the deserv- 
ing and respectable men and boys. 

'"' At what time are the sweepers to come here, 
papa?" asked Fred, "dinner is at six o'clock is it 
not ? " 

" Yes, but the guests have been told to come at five. 
We are going to have a little short service in church 
first, just a few Prayers and Hymns and a plain simple 
interesting address by the Rector. Mr White believes 
he may be able to give the sweepers something to 
think about if he talks to them in church for ten 
minutes or so, and he hopes they will enjoy joining 
in the Hymns and Prayers. The regular Evening 
Service is at seven, as you know, but Mr White means 
to have a special one for the sweepers a little after 
five, when he will be able to talk expressly to them. 
They will like to be alone, we think, because poor 
people unfortunately fancy their clothes are not good 
enough for the Services attended by smart ladies and 
gentlemen." 

Nothing had been said to the guests about this 
little service : Mr Howe and the Rector, however, 
had no doubt but that they would all attend it, and 
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both hoped it might be the means of inducing them 
to attend church pretty regularly afterwards. 

The coach-house had been put into perfect order 
on Christmas Eve, as we are aware, so there was 
nothing to be done to it to-day in the way of decora- 
tion and arrangement Polly, Fred, and Dora took 
a last look round during the afternoon, and were very 
much pleased with the appearance of the tables with 
the nice clean cloths, plates, knives, forks, &c. The 
fire was burning brightly and all the lamps were ready 
to illuminate the room : large pieces of bread were 
piled on a sort of side-table and a number of pewter 
cups, all bright as silver, were arrayed in line like a 
regiment of soldiers. It was evident the man at the 
dining-rooms was going to do everything very nicely, 
and Fred and Dora were exceedingly glad to notice 
this, because of course they wished their guests to be 
treated properly in every way. It would be wrong 
and very unkind to serve up the dinner for these poor 
men and boys in a dirty, slovenly, careless manner. 
No doubt the sweepers would appreciate the niceness 
of tablecloths white as the snow they swept away, and 
pewter cups bright as the threepenny bits which they 
sometimes received. 
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After taking their look round and giving the fire a 
good poke, Polly and the twins went into the house 
and awaited the arrival of five o'clock, at which hour 
they meant to station themselves at a back window 
whence they would have a capital view of the stable- 
yard and coach-house. 

Of course all the sweepers were much excited, and 
were anxiously looking forward to the striking of 
five o'clock. Early in the morning they got their 
" dress suits " in readiness, and gave them a final in- 
spection and brush. Then they set out with their 
shovels and besoms, and might be heard in all direc- 
tions, crying out, " Clean yer doorstep, mum." 

Some went to their crossings after they had made a 
little money out of the snow, and added to their stock, 
especially those amongst them whose crossings lay in 
the route of people going to church, and when service 
began, they either went home or to the little coffee- 
houses which they were in the habit of patronising. 
About half-past twelve o'clock they returned to the 
crossings, in order that they might catch congregations 
going home to dinner or lunch, and directly afternoon 
service had begun, namely at 3 or 3.30 p.m., they 
hurried to their houses, and for the last time took out 
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the dress suits. First they gave themselves a farewell 
scrub, and then came the exciting moment for dress- 
ing. Some were very staid and sedate over the opera- 
tion, but others were full of fun and joviality. These 
latter laughed heartily at each other's suits, and the 
man "with the Wellington boot on the one foot and 
the hobnailed shoe on the other caused a deal of 
merriment by the funny appearance of his feet In 
due time all were dressed, and so quick had they been 
in their movements that they were ready a whole hour 
before the time of meeting. All the guests did not 
live near each other, as I have stated before, nor were 
all acquainted, but so incumbent did they feel it on 
them to be punctual that it was just possible they 
would all come up to Mr Howe's house in a body. 

Well, they did not actually come up in a body, but 
the latest arrival was not very much after the first. 

The moment the clock struck five, three men and a 
boy presented themselves at a little door in the mews, 
and in another minute Mr Howe and the Rector were 
welcoming them at the entrance to the coach-house. 
These four were all very tidily dressed, their clothes 
were neat, their, boots had been polished, and their 
faces and hands were clean. Presently in came two 
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men who were very poorly dressed, indeed, and, in 
strange contrast with them, the man in the scarlet 
hunting-coat made his appearance a moment after. 

You should have seen Fred's and Dora's faces when 
this imposing guest entered the stable-yard. They 
looked at Polly, then at each other, then at the Rector 
and Papa, down below, and finally they burst out 
laughing. He was almost the funniest figure they had 
ever seen in their lives : he had a very good-natured 
happy face, too, arid probably was fully aware that 
he was rather a comical object. His brother guests 
grinned and grinned, and the Rector and Mr Howe 
were highly amused. 

" I think we must put a coat over that very smart 
gentleman," said papa, Vwhen we take him to church. 
I have an old Inverness cape which will temporarily 
extinguish him, and keep him from being such a 
very conspicuous and laughable object " 

The man himself was as sober and sedate as a 
judge : he knew he was creating a little excitement, 
but except that his eyes twinkled a little bit, you could 
hardly have told that he was a funny fellow at all. 

" Well, my friend in red/ 7 said the Rector, " have 
you brought a fox in your pocket ? " All laughed at 
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this question very much, and the Rector continued, 
" or are you going to show us your skill as an archer, 
for I see you are wearing Robin Hood's green uniform 
underneath your coat ? Before we separate to-night 
you must tell me who your tailor is, for I think I 
should very much like a pair of checked trousers like 
yours ! " This caused additional merriment, and no- 
body laughed so heartily as the man in red. He felt 
more important than ever by being so much noticed, 
and answered several questions which the Rector put 
to him as to how he got his amusing " dress suit" 

Presently in dropped the man with the Wellington 
boot and the hobnailed shoe, and he was immediately 
followed by the fat guest in the tight green shooting- 
coat. 

" Dear me, dear me, my fat friend, you must not 
eat much," said Mr Howe, " or that very tight coat 
will run away from its stitches and buttons I Are your 
ribs loose oris your whole body in danger of tumbling 
to pieces that you find it necessary to bind yourself 
so tightly ? Really, I think you had better undo the 
buttons, or we shall have them flying of! and hitting 
somebody in the face ! " 

The man laughed very much, and the joke caused 
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a deal of fun all round. He did undo the buttons and 
at once felt greatly relieved, for the thin cabman's coat 
seemed tighter than ever when the fat man laughed. 

All this while men and boys were dropping in, and 
at a quarter past five o'clock Mr Howe counted noses, 
and found that everybody had arrived. He then 
called the funny fellow in the scarlet coat, and sent 
for the old Inverness cape. 

" Here, put this on, my man," he said, " for we are 
going to church for a quarter of an hour or so, and it 
won't do to cut this queer figure there." So the. man 
slipped on the big cape, and hid everything but the 
ends of his Christy Minstrel-like trousers. 

Then the Rector addressed the snow-sweepers, and 
asked them if they would com® to his little church 
close by. 

" Christmas Day is a great holiday as you all 
know," he said, " but it is also a very sacred festival, 
and this is the reason why we all make a point of 
going to church upon it. We commemorate to-day a 
Birthday, and so we are happy and cheerful, but, at 
the same time, we commemorate no ordinary birth- 
day, but that of our Lord, who was God as well 
as Man. He it was, you know, who was eventually 
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to die for our sakes upon the Cross, so we keep His 
Birthday with great v solemnity and with sacred cheer- 
fulness. Let us therefore come to church for a little 
while, because that is the place of all others in which 
we can best commemorate what is solemn, and there 
too we can reach the highest and purest pitch of cheer- 
fulness by singing beautiful hymns and by joining in 
beautiful prayers. So, follow me, my friends, as many 
of you as like, and help me to keep Christmas-day 
in a worthy and becoming manner. We are called 
Christians after Christ, you know, so let us come and 
do the very thing which He who gave us our name 
will most assuredly approve of." 

The Rector then led the way, and, I am glad to say, 
every one of the snow-sweepers followed him, Mr 
Howe walking with the last 

The little church they were making for was very 
near: it was not the one used in a general way, 
because there was also a very fine new church in the 
parish, but it did capitally for children's services, and 
for such a one as the snow-sweepers were now going 
to attend. After the men had taken - their seats, the 
organist at once began to play some beautiful Christmas 
music, so cheerful and so magnificent that the little 
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congregation felt the Rector was quite right when he 
talked about the highest pitch of Christian cheerful- 
ness being reached in church. Presently the choir 
and the good clergyman cam,e in, and after they had 
said their prayers just as we say ours when we first go 
into our seats, the Rector gave out a hymn. This was 
"Hark 1 the Herald Angels sing" a hymn we all know 
so well, and I think the snow-sweepers recollected it 
perfectly the moment the organist began to play it. 
Mr Howe found the place for several of them, but 
several found it for themselves, and then all stood up 
and joined in very heartily. I am sure they liked sing- 
ing this beautiful hymn very much : some shouted a 
little, and seemed quite at home with the grand 
tune. 

When this was finished, the Rector said, " Let us 
pray," and all knelt at once, none of the sweepers sit- 
ting or lolling irreverently. The Rector then began 
with the Collect for Christmas-day, reading it very 
distinctly, and in a way which the little congregation 
could easily follow, and he offered up three or four 
other prayers after it, as well as the Lord's Prayer. 
Then he stood up and gave out another hymn, one 
w^ all know very well indeed, " Oh 1 come all ye 
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faithful" and this the snow-sweepers sang with great 
energy, especially the boys, who were very familiar 
with the tune. 

Then the clergyman read the Epistle and Gospel 
for the day, and at the conclusion of the latter, 
all sang a beautiful hymn, which we know quite as 
well as its two predecessors, " While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night" Dear me, how the snow-sweepers 
did sing this hymn, to be sure : they knew the tune 
thoroughly, it seemed, and sang out boldly, for they 
were now feeling at home in the church. After the 
hymn, the Rector read the second lesson for the Morn- 
ing Service, namely, a portion of the second chapter of 
St. Luke's Gospel. He did not read it straight through, 
but stopped at every verse and made most interesting 
and simple explanations. He gave a sort of a little 
sermon in this way, explained fully the birth of 
Christ, and told all about the angels singing, and 
the poor shepherds seeing the star and following it. 
All this was most interesting; the snow-sweepers 
were exceedingly attentive; they listened to every 
word which the Rector said, and seemed very sorry 
indeed when he had finished. 

The choir now sang a Christmas anthem out of the 
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beautiful oratorio of the Messiah, which, I daresay, 
you may have heard, and then the little service was 
finished. 

This was indeed a nice way of spending a part of 
Christmas Day, a very proper way, as everybody felt, 
because the birth-day of our Saviour is a very sacred 
one, and so the church is the place of all others in 
which we best can keep it 

The Snow-sweepers, accompanied by Mr Howe and 
the good Rector, now walked back to the coach-house, 
and directly the servants saw them coming, they got 
ready the smoking-hot roast beef and all the other 
good things for the famous money-box dinner. 




CHAPTER VL 



AT DINNER. 




N a very short space of time there was a 
fine smoking hot piece of beef at one 
end of the table, and very soon after, 
another piece equally big and good. Then came two 
piles of steaming roast potatoes with other vegetables, 
and then the Rector asked the snow-sweepers to stand 
up. They obeyed at once, and grace having been 
said, they took their seats and got ready to begin this 
capital dinner. At first they felt a little strange and 
shy, but presently tongues began to wag, and gradually 
all Mr Howe's guests were chatting merrily. The 
first snow-sweeper who was served with some of the 
roast beef, seemed ignorant of what he had to do with 
the good things on his plate. He looked at the 
plate, then at his neighbours, then at his knife and 
fork ; then he looked round the room and grinned. 
This was a funny way of beginning his dinner, but 
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the fact was the man was a bit shy ; he did not like 
to begin to eat alone ; he wanted to wait till some 
brother guests had been served, for he fancied every- 
body would look at him if he munched his beef by 
himself. 

" Oh ! this man evidently doesn't like roast beef," 
said Mr Howe presently, " you had better take away 
his plate, waiter !" Thereupon the man grinned again, 
but at once took hold of knife and fork, and cut off a 
mouthful. He would not commence operations, how- 
ever, until two of his fellows had been served ; then 
he began in earnest, and he was the first ready for a 
second helping. I think "our friend in the scarlet 
hunting-coat would not have been so long in begin- 
ning ; direcdy he got his plate, he set to work in right 
good earnest, and burned his poor mouth dreadfully 
with a piece of very hot potato. There was no water 
at hand to cool his tongue, so he sat with his mouth 
open for a few seconds. 

" Waiter, go and fetch a dentist ; that man wants a 
tooth out apparently ! " said Mr Howe, making every- 
body laugh. The victim enjoyed the joke, and very 
soon forgot the little pain, for he recommenced 
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operations, taking good care, however, to air the rest 
of the offending potato before eating it. , 

The waiters and their master were very quick indeed 
upon their legs, handing the plates with great rapidity 
and running about to fetch mustard, bread, vegetables, 
&c, directly they saw the snow-sweepers in want of 
them. They poured out the beer, too, into the bright 
pewter mugs with great skill, holding the big jugs 
high in the air and producing a mountain of waving 
froth. Some of the boys had hot coffee, and this they 
seemed to enjoy immensely. 

I need not tell you that all the snow-sweepers had 
capital appetites, for I think you will have guessed 
that already. Some of their appetites had been grow- 
ing a long time, for two or three of the men had been 
very unsuccessful lately, and had been unable to buy 
enough food to satisfy their hunger. These men's 
appetites had consequently grown to a very great size, 
and you must not be surprised to hear that they all 
had four helpings of roast beef. The meat was 
exceedingly tender, otherwise the poor fellows would 
have had dreadful indigestion, because no stomach 
can feel comfortable if it suddenly has to accommo- 
date a lot of food after a long spell of emptiness. 
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That is the reason why, when we are very hungry, 
we are told to eat slowly and not to eat very much at 
one sitting. Of course Mr Howe did not like to 
say this to his guests, for fear they might think him 
illiberal, but he took care to give rather small helpings 
and to pick out the very tenderest parts of the meat 
before him. 

In due time the roast beef and potatoes were done 
with, and then in came the plum-puddings after a 
little judicious pause. What a weight they were to 
be sure ! The first waiter, who was rather a little 
man, quite tottered as he came into the coach-house, 
and the sweepers who saw him struggling, with the 
huge round pudding could not help laughing. Down 
he set the spotted cannon-ball upon the table before 
the Rector, and then he let his aching arms drop by 
his side to rest them. 

The snowsweepers stared at the big pudding in 
great astonishment, for it sat upon the dish in a blaze 
of fire. The cook had poured some brandy over and 
around the great savoury globe, and then set the 
spirit on fire by applying a lighted candle-paper to it; 
great was the blaze and most tempting the whole 
affair. It was far too hot to be eaten at once, but 
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the sweeper who was helped first never thought of 
this, and the consequence was he shared the fate of 
the man in red, and burned his mouth. He cried out 
for a handful of snow, and when no waiter brought 
him any, he darted out into the stable-yard, snatched 
up a spoonful and clapped it into his poor mouth ! 
Well, of course, it melted in a moment, and then he 
discovered that it had made his teeth ache ! So he 
had to sit idle for a while until his tongue and palate 
had become cool ; then he went to work again, and 
had three very satisfactory helpings. 

The sweepers enjoyed this pudding immensely, 
especially the young ones; the flaming spirit had 
given a very fiery flavour to it, and the sauce made it 
slip down the red lane like little boys down a slide. 
Every single atom on the dishes was eaten, and when 
the last guest sent up his plate for a third helping, he 
received it back with one currant on it as everything 
else, the waiter said, was gone ! 

Mr Howe fully expected that none of Fred's and 
Dora's guests would have an inch of room for cheese. 
He was mistaken, however, for not one of the sweep- 
ers said, No, thank you, when some was offered to 
them. Where they could put it, Mr Howe did not 
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attempt to guess; he calculated that four times of 
beef, twice of potatoes and vegetables, and three times 
of pudding, was enough to fill an ordinarily capacious 
stomach, but it was evident his present company had 
room for even more. So he gave them some cheese, 
and told the waiters again to crown the bright pewter 
tankards with more foam. When the last mouthful 
of cheese was gobbled up, this capital dinner came to 
an end ; there was no more eating to be done, but a 
great deal of digesting to be got through, and Mr 
Howe thought his friends could not begin too soon. 
When the Rector had said grace, the waiters rapidly 
cleared the table, and then Mr Howe told the sweepers 
to do what they liked for the next half-hour, strongly 
advising them to sit down for a part of the time, 
unless they wanted some dessert in the shape of 
indigestion. 

" In half-an-hour's time you will be ready for a pipe 
and a little grog, and then I will see if I can read you 
an interesting or amusing story, or perhaps some of 
you will be able to tell me one." Saying which Mr 
Howe left the coach-house with the Rector, and the 
snow-sweepers then congregated round the fire, or 
went into the stable-yard for a little fresh air. 
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They all agreed that they had enjoyed the dinner 
immensely; the roast beef, roast potatoes and plum- 
pudding were capital, they said, and as for the con- 
tents of those foaming tankards, nothing could drive 
away thirst so quickly nor wash down good meat so 
pleasantly. The sweepers grew very merry and very 
chatty indeed : they laughed so loudly that Fred and 
Dora could plainly hear them in one of the back 
rooms, and the servants in a neighbouring house 
looked out of their windows to see whose were the 
voices, and whose the laughter that astonished thfeir 
ears so much. 

Half-a-dozen of the sweepers, who were somewhat 
more sedate than their fellows, began to wonder very 
much what would happen on the return of the Rector 
and Mr Howe to the coach-house. Mr Howe had 
talked about reading a story, and he had said that 
perhaps one of the sweepers might be able to tell one. 
The sedate half-dozen thought this would be an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant way of spending the rest of the 
evening, but they doubted very much if one of their 
own lot would be able to tell anything worth hearing. 
And yet some must have had curious adventures, and 
some must have seen strange sights, if not at home at 
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all events abroad; well, perhaps the man in red would 
have a good tale to tell, or possibly the fat fellow in 
the thin cabman's tight coat. The sedate half-dozen 
would wait in great anxiety to see if one of their 
brother guests was capable of entertaining the com- 
pany, or if the reading or telling of the story would 
fall to the lot of the good host 

At the close of the half-hour, the sweepers saw the 
back-door open, and one having communicated this 
fact to the rest, the whole company left the fire and 
returned to their places. Just as all were seated, Mr 
Howe and the Rector made their appearance, accom- 
panied by Fred and Dora. 

" I have brought my little boy and girl to see you, my 
friends, ,, said Mr Howe, " because they are your hosts, 
and are anxious therefore to know if you have all en- 
joyed your dinner. They are the owners of the money- 
boxes which contained the pennies that procured this 
pleasant dinner, and if they find that you have all had 
your appetites comfortably satisfied, they will probably 
tell their friends that a capital way of spending some 
of their money is by giving a snow-sweepers' party." 

The guests looked at each other as Mr Howe 
concluded his remarks, and then up got our fuiny 
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friend in red. He said he was sure he might speak 
for his friends as well as for himself, and tell Master 
and Miss Howe how very much obliged all were for 
the jolly dinner they had just finished. His appetite, 
he said, was as big as an elephant's when he came 
into the coach-house, and now he believed it was no 
bigger than a penny doll's. He expected this was 
the case with the appetites of all his brother guests. 
Then, when he arrived, he was almost as cold as a 
lump of ice : now he was as warm as a kitten in a 
bonnet-box. 

" And I should like to tell you, young lady and 
gentleman," he continued, " what a different Christ- 
mas Day this has been from last, and all through the 
pennies in your money-boxes. Last Christmas Day, 
me and none o' my mates that are here went no nearer 
a Church than the crossings we sweep : we like a 
crossing near a church because then we catch the 
people on Sundays, but the road as leads them to 
church don't lead us there too. Well, this year we've 
been to church, and have learned too what Christmas 
Day really is, and how folks ought to spend it. The 
Rector tells us as it is a holy day as much as a holiday, 
-and has shown us that the way to keep a holy day 
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holily is by spending a part of it in church. Well, to 
church we go, and the Rector gives us beautiful prayers 
and beautiful hymns. Then he reads something out 
of the Bible to explain what Christmas Day means, 
and to tell us who was born then years and years ago, 
and then he talks about our duties to-day and tells us 
we all have a very good chance indeed of going to 
Heaven, just because of Him whose birthday we've 
been trying to keep. A pretty way to keep such a 
birthday by pleasuring from morning to night and by 
behaving just as if it was a sort of Derby-day ! Well, 
young lady and gentleman, I'm sorry to say that me 
and three of my mates was drunk this time last year, 
after having had as much fun as we could all the time 
we was sober : it is very different with us to-day, and 
all through the pennies in your money-boxes. We've 
been brought into the society of those above us ; they 
have talked to us about One who is above them again, 
and they have taught us something as we never could 
have taught ourselves. That's what does us good : it 
makes us feel a bit proud of ourselves : we like to see 
as others think we are worth a bit o' notice and 
church and beautiful hymns and talking to. We have 
got something new to think of, something better than 
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our crossings and carrying luggage off cabs, and we've 
had a good dinner and a clergyman and a gentleman 
to dine with us. We know what Christmas Day 
means now, and how as it cannot be kept properly 
outside a church and in a blaze of fun all day long : 
we know all this, and if we don't profit by knowing it, 
it will be our own faults. Well, I'm sure we are all very 
much obliged indeed to the young lady and gentleman, 
to the clergyman and the other gentleman. I don't 
think many of us here will be drunk next Christmas 
Day : I think we shall all look out for the Rector, 
and we hope he will live for a great many years to do 
good to others as he has done good to us." 

Then the man in red sat down, and the snow- 
sweepers applauded him very much, meaning thereby 
to show that all agreed with what he had been saying. 
The Rector presently got up and said a few very kind 
words to all his friends, so kind and affectionate that 
I don't think the sweepers will wait till next Christ- 
mas to come to his little church. 

Fred and Dora left the coach-house now, and had 
a long talk with Mrs Howe about the pleasure of 
doing good to others. In due time they went to bed, 
and Polly, who accompanied them, suggested that, 
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when they said their prayers, they should thank God 
for putting into their hearts to do some good to a few 
of their poorer neighbours. 

After this, they went to bed very happy indeed, and 
felt that, from first to last, this was the happiest Christ- 
mas Day they had ever spent 
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THE TALE OF OLD TUBBINS. 




OW, my friends," said Mr Howe, when 
Fred and Dora had bidden the snow- 
sweepers good night, " we will light our 
pipes and make ourselves merry, in a quiet and re- 
spectable way." On hearing these words, one of the 
waiters darted into the kitchen, and back he came 
holding in his arms about two dozen long, white clay 
pipes ; he was soon followed by another waiter who 
brought in two large bowls containing tobacco. A 
pipe was given to each of the grown-up sweepers and 
the bowl passed to him, and when all had begun to 
puff, the head-waiter brought in a third bowl, a very 
large old china one with volumes and volumes of 
steam issuing from it. Oh! how warm and tempting it 
looked, and how the eyes of the sweepers glistened as a 
waiter deposited, it before Mr Howe ! Next came in a 
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huge silver ladle, which was placed in the hot whiskey 
punch, and then a- number of tumblers. The big 
china basin stood in the stead of the wassail-bowl, of 
which I made mention early in this story, arid Mr 
Howe having half filled his own tumbler, stood up 
and said, " Woes-heal, my friends, a health to you ! " 

" Thank you, sir, thank you," answered the sweepers. 
Then Mr Howe filled all the tumblers of the sweepers, 
omitting^ however, to fill the tumbler of the Rector. 
Then, when every man had received his steaming 
glass, Mr Howe arose again, and turning to the good 
clergyman said to him, _ "^Yees-heal, good Rector, 
health to you, and to clergyu.;^ all ! " And up got 
the sweepers too, and raising their glasses exclaimed, 
" Health, reverend sir, your health ; God bless you 
and yours, and all your brethren ! " The heartiness 
of the men much pleased the Rector, and he thanked 
them very warmly. 

The whiskey punch which the man of the dining- 
rooms had brewed was exceedingly good, and the 
sweepers enjoyed it greatly. For the boys present a 
bowl of hot elder-berry wine had been brewed, and 
you should have seen how the lads grinned when they 
got their first tumbler, and swallowed their first 
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mouthful. They did enjoy it indeed ; it was a little 
sweet and spicy, and a beverage altogether new to 
these young rascals' palates. 

" Now, I wonder if there is any one here to-night, 
able and willing to tell us a story ? " observed Mr 
Howe, after his friends had enjoyed a few puffs and 
a few mouthfuls of grog. 

The sweepers looked at each other up and down 
the table ; they grinned and puffed, and puffed and 
grinned, and the' majority naturally fixed their eyes 
upon the man in the scarlet hunting-coat. He had 
no story, evidently, for he shook his head and took a 
very long pull at his tumbler. Mr Howe and the 
Rector consulted together, and presently the latter 
took out of his pocket several sheets of paper, and 
laid them before him. Seeing this, the sweepers 
whispered together, " It's a sermon, it's a sermon ; 
clergyman is going to preach." 

" No, I am not about to preach a sermon," said the 
Rector overhearing the remark, " but I am going to 
read you a little story, as none here present seem able 
to tell me one. It is very simple, perhaps you will 
think too simple, but it is the best I have, and as I 
daresay some of you have read stories of rather a 
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strong flavour, why possibly you will like a simple one 
for a change. It is a tale of the country, and on that 
account all the more likely to interest you, I think, 
because it is your lot to live so much in town. Like 
you, I have to be a great deal in London, attending 
to my duty, but whenever I can venture to take a 
holiday I hurry off into the country, and, Oh ! dear 
me, I cannot possibly tell you how much I enjoy 

myself." 

The sweepers were all attention ; the stories they 
were accustomed to, were certainly not of a very 
simple nature always, so one of this sort would be a 
change, as the Rector had said. They were all used 
to bricks and mortar, so anything that treated of 
daisies and buttercups would be a novelty also. The 
Rector had designedly written a simple story; he 
wanted to see if it would have a good influence upon 
these poor rough men, and he hoped that what was 
pretty sure to be attractive to the boys present, would 
likewise interest their elders. 

So he arranged his sheets of paper or manuscript, 
and having taken a good sip of elderberry wine, com- 
menced his story of 
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Far away in the country, he began, lies the pretty 
little town of Nestleton with its grand old Norman 
church, its queer, narrow, little streets, its big market- 
place, big town-hall, and very tiny river, the Ness. 
Two miles from the town, at a point where the river 
becomesVery narrow indeed, is the village of Wynbury, 
made imposing by the fine lodges and gates leading 
to Wynbury Hall where Admiral and Mrs Gwynne 
live. The village itself is perhaps the quietest, 
simplest, and prettiest in all England, and I think its 
inhabitants are happier and more contented than any 
villagers I ever knew. Their cottages are clean and 
tidy, their gardens well kept and fruitful, and I think 
their hens are deserving of a word of commendation, 
because they lay such lots of eggs, and have such very 
fine chickens. Their ducklings, too, are the most 
dutiful in the whole country, because they are so well 
behaved to the hens that bring them up. Ducklings 
as a rule, you know, care very little for the hens that 
have sat upon their shells so carefully and patiently : 
directly they are able to go into the water, they leave 
their poor mother to take care of herself: they turn 
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up their bills at her, and look as if they called her a 
land-lubber, and as if they despised her because of 
her inability to swim. Now, it is no part of a hen's 
duty to sit upon another bird's eggs : she is made to 
look after her own children, but we know that farmers 
often ask her to sit upon the little oval sons and 
daughters of a duck. Being educated upon land 
herself, and being very happy there, the hen naturally 
wishes to bring up her adopted children to the same 
element, but lo ! she sees them take to the water and 
swim oif where she cannot reach and guard them. 
This fusses her very much, but the ducklings don't 
seem to care a bit : they prefer the water themselves, 
and leave their mother to amuse herself the best way 
she can upon dry ground. The hen of course thinks 
that the ducklings will be punished for their naughti- 
ness : she thinks they will get their feet wet and catch 
cold, and that then they will come to her to nurse 
them ; but they catch no colds at all, and never look 
as if they wanted a little tallow on their bills. Now, 
the Wynbury ducklings differ from others in this 
respect — they never leave their mother alone upon 
land. If there are eight of them, two always stay 
with the hen while the other six are swimming, so she « 
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always has company and never frets after the absent 
swimmers. 

The Wynbury cats, too, are particularly consi- 
derate. They know that it is their duty to rid their 
masters' cottages and barns of mice, but they always, 
when possible, avoid kilUrg a mouse that has any 
relations. They know he will be missed and mourned 
for, so they simply hurry him away by frightening him, 
and only kill solitary, unknown, uncared-for mice that 
nobody at all has any interest in. Possibly the cats 
in the neighbouring village catch and slay the mice 
that have been frightened away, but that is no con- 
cern of the Wynbury pussies. 

Considering, therefore, how very well-behaved the 
animals were, you will not be surprised to hear that 
their masters and mistresses were model men and 
women. All the village folk were a hard-working, 
thrifty, honest, industrious lot : they lived respectably 
and quietly, made money and saved it, banked it 
regularly and spent it judiciously. They dearly loved 
their kind squire and his wife, Admiral and Mrs 
Gwynne, they looked up to and greatly respected the 
clergyman and his wife, Mr and Mrs Turner, and 
they would do anything for the doctor Mr Simpson. 
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All therefore were very happy; all tried to do their 
duty, and those who were most in earnest succeeded 
best 

Now, sometime before my story opens, their peace- x 
ful, respectable model village was suddenly thrown 
into very great excitement, by an unexpected and 
most deplorable event. A gentleman who had been 
staying at the little Inn, the " Duck and Green Peas," 
one day discovered that his purse and watch had been 
stolen. He had left them in his dressing-case, and 
gone into Nestleton on business, and when he came 
back he missed them both. He instantly rang the 
bell and told the servant to send up John Gleadow 
the landlord. 

Gleadow came up horrified at the news. He wrote 
down a description of the gentleman's watch and also 
of the purse, and rode at once into Nestleton to give 
information to the police. 

" One of the sovereigns in my purse had a hole in 
it, John," said the gentleman, " and another had the 
letter H cut or scratched on one side." 

" Very good, sir ; that will be a great help to the 
police, I've no doubt. Now, I think, sir, if you don't 
mind, you had better walk down the village and see 
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the constable, Jack Keddell : he's a very sharp fellow, 
and will be able to give a good deal of assistance. 
Take nfy word for it, however, sir, this robbery hasn't 
been done by anybody in the village : we are honest 
folk here, and the rascal comes from London or 
Liverpool, or one of those big places." 

Captain Winston, the gentleman, accordingly went 
in search of Keddell, and having found him, told the 
history of his loss. 

" Well, it can be nobody in Wynbury, sir," said the 
policeman, " nobody steals nothing here, I assure you; 
folk here are as honest as the brook is clear." 

" I am glad to hear it, Keddell, but I am afraid a 
thief from a distance will be hard to catch. However, 
keep your eyes open, for the vagabond may be a 
great deal nearer you than you fancy." The con- 
stable repeated his conviction that no Wynburyite 
could have committed this offence, and then went to 
the " Duck and Green Peas," to learn all particulars 
as to the persons who had been visiting there. In 
the evening, Captain Winston dined at the Hall, and 
told Admiral Gwynne about the loss of watch and 
purse. The gallant officer, who was a magistrate, was 
shocked at the news ; he had never heard of a pin 
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even being stolen in Wynbury, and he could not 
believe that any of his tenants could have been guilty 
of such wickedness. 

All the village the next morning was in a great 
state of excitement. Detective policemen were walk- 
ing about ; the Serjeant had come from Nestleton and 
was holding a long discussion with Constable Keddell, 
and an inspector was shortly expected to start some 
fresh examination. • Meanwhile, all the villagers went 
to work in their usual way ; labourers went to farms, 
some to dig, some to cut the hedges, some to harrow, 
some to plough, and all to do something ; and when 
evening came, all returned home and made eager 
inquiries as to whether the thief had been caught 

Do all they would, the inspector and his subordi- 
nates could not light upon the thief, and for a little 
while the circumstance was almost forgotten in Wyn- 
bury. One thing, however, they did not forget, which 
was this, that one of the missing sovereigns had a hole 
in it, and that a second had the letter H scratched or 
cut upon one side. This was something to remember, 
and none kept it fresher in their memories than John 
Keddell, and the police at Nestleton. What was so 
mysterious about this robbery was the fact that Captain 
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Winston had left his dressing-case locked, and found 
it locked on his return. It had not been broken open 
apparently ; it had had no rough usage at all ; the 
things inside had not been pulled about; it had 
just been unlocked and relocked after purse and 
watch had been taken out. This was very puzzling" 
indeed. 

> 

Now there was lodging at the " Duck and Green 
Peas " at this time an old man of sixty, John Tubbins 
by name, who had lived in Wynbury all his life ; he 
owned a bit of land, but did not live at the farm upon 
it, because he preferred the liveliness and bustle of 
the Inn. He let his house, and with the rent he got 
from it, was able to do very comfortably indeed with- 
out work. He was a very careful and saving old 
man, a little avaricious, people said ; he never spent 
much money, and always put into the bank every 
farthing he could collect. Everybody liked him in 
the village, and most of his brother-parishioners would 
consult him on sundry little matters which troubled 
them. His advice was considered very good : he was 
sharp and intelligent : he understood the weather and 
the wind : he knew a good from a bad horse : he was 
a capital hand at choosing a cow, and he could almost 
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tell you how old a dog was by the way in which he 
wagged his tail. 

Of course John Gleadow, the landlord of the 
"Duck," told this old man all about the dreadful 
robbery and asked his advice. Old Tubbins looked 
very wise indeed, asked a good many questions and 
made a variety of suggestions. - He was decidedly of 
opinion that the theft must have been committed by 
a rascal from a distance, and he strongly advised 
Keddell to put himself in communication with the 
police in London, in Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Leeds, He altogether ridiculed the idea 
that anybody in Wynbury had been wicked enough to 
commit such a crime and begged Captain Winston to 
believe that all the villagers were as honest as honesty 
itself. Old Tubbins said he feared the chance of 
recovering money and watch was very small, because 
Captain Winston could not recollect the number or 
name of maker which you always see inside a watch. 
John Gleadow had forgotten to mention the marks 
on the two sovereigns, so old Tubbins concluded 
that the gold was like all gold and not in any way to 
be distinguished. 

" I'll do all I can, Captain," said the old man : "a 
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nephew of mine is a detective-officer and I'll make 
him work hard to recover the stolen property." 

Captain Winston thanked John Tubbins very much, 
and everybody in the village said it was exceedingly 
likely that the wise and sharp old man would sooner 
or later find out the thief. A little while after this 
Captain Winston had to leave Wynbury for Edin- 
burgh, but on the. morning, of his departure he found 
that, in consequence of the robbery, he had not 
quite enough money to pay his fare. He asked the 
landlord to be kind enough to lend him a five pound 
note for a fortnight 

" All my spare money is in the bank at Nestleton 
or I would let you have what you want with pleasure, 
sir," said Gleadow. " Old Mr Tubbins will oblige 
you I daresay in a minute." 

" That I will with pleasure," put in the old man 
who had overheard the above conversation; " 111 go 
upstairs at once and get you what you want." So 
up he went and presently down he came with five 
sovereigns. 

Captain Winston thanked him very much, slipped 
them into his pocket, and drove off to the station. 
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Here the Rector paused, took a sip at his tumbler, 
and rested his voice for a minute. The Snow-sweepers, 
who were getting very much interested indeed, put 
some more tobacco in their pipes and took a very big 
sip at the whiskey punch. Then, while the Rector, 
rested his voice, they talked over what had already 
happened in the story and made guesses as to who 
the thief would turn out to be. Some of them took 
off their coats as they were getting rather warm, hav- 
ing first asked Mr Howe's permission, and nobody 
was more glad to be rid of his than the fat sweeper 
who was wearing the thin cabman's shooting jacket. 
The man in red did not take off his scarlet coat : he 
felt more important and dignified with it on and more- 
over thought it was a great ornament to the room. 




CHAPTER VIII. 




THE VICAR'S DISCOVERY. 

BOUT a fortnight after Captain Winston's 
departure from Wynbury, a clergyman 
came from a neighbouring parish to 
preach in Mr Turner's church for the Sunday Schools. 
A collection took place once a year for this excellent 
charity, and all the parishioners made a point of giving 
as liberally as they could. The Vicar usually found 
a ten-pound note in the plate, which he believed had 
been given by the Admiral, and another of five pounds 
which he thought Mrs Gwynne had put in, because 
these were the only two, he was aware, who could 
afford such large sums. He guessed also who gave 
the half-sovereigns, and was always pleased to find so 
liberal a response made to the appeal for help. 

On this Sunday the neighbouring clergyman 
preached a short excellent sermon : he pressed upon 
all the great duty of contributing to the education of 
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poor children : he showed that ag those boys made, 
for instance, the best carpenters who began to learn 
their trade when young, so those persons made the 
best Christians, who had begun to learn and to 
practise Christian duties in their early years. Just as 
you cannot become a good workman all at once, so 
you cannot be a good Christian in a moment You 
must grow gradually into goodness of Christianity, 
just as by degrees you grow into perfectness of any 
kind, and as you are baptized when a baby, it is a 
sign that God intends you to begin Christian life at 
the earliest moment possible. 

All this the clergyman explained very clearly and 
persuasively, and the good people of Wynbury re- 
sponded very liberally to his appeal in behalf of the 
schools. Well, after the service was over, Mr Turner 
the Vicar, his Curate, and the gentleman who had 
preached, went into the vestry and presently began to 
see how much had been collected. Mr Turner 
counted the sjlver, the curate the pennies, and the 
preacher the gold. The shillings, florins, half-crowns, 
and smaller silver came to so much, the pennies and 
half-pennies to so much, and then Mr Turner asked 
what was the amount of the gold. 
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" I have five half-sovereigns, and one sovereign," 
was the reply. Mr Turner then added up the whole, 
dropped the money into separate little leathern bags, 
put down the sum total in a book in the vestry, and 
then carried all the money with him to the Vicarage. 
Arrived home, he took a box in which he kept parish 
money, out of his strong iron safe, for the purpose of 
putting into it what had been collected; he placed 
the pennies in one compartment, the silver in another, 
and was about to put the gold into a third, when 
something appeared to catch his eye. He instantly 
put the gold down upon the table, and intently looked 
at it. What had he seen ? What was it that absorbed 
his attention so much ? Mrs Turner looked at him and 
wondered much why it was that he did not put the 
gold into its proper place in the box. 

"What's the matter, dear?'* asked the good lady 
presently. 

" Look at that sovereign, and tell me if you notice 
anything peculiar about it," replied the Vicar. 

Mrs Turner took it up, glanced over both sides, 
and returned it, saying she could see nothing notice- 
able about it at all. 

" Look again," said the Vicar. 
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She looked again, this time more closely, and 
at once dropped it on the table and threw up her 
hands in astonishment. She had evidently seen what 

the Vicar had noticed. 

" There is the letter H scratched upon one side/' 
she said. 

" Yes, and do you know what that proves ? * 

" Yes," she replied, " I do, indeed : that is one of 
the sovereigns stolen from Captain Winston. Oh! dear, 
dear, can the thief be in the village ? Can it be possible 
that anybody in this parish has been guilty of this 
shocking crime ? " 

The Vicar was very much distressed, indeed : he 
looked at the sovereign again and again, and of course, 
there could be no mistake as to the presence of the 
letter H on one side. 

" How shocking !" he exclaimed, *'how painful is 
the duty I shall have to perform. I will take no steps 
to discover the thief before to-morrow morning, in 
order that I may not disturb my parishioners to-day, 
and distract their attention during the Evening 
Service." 

We can guess, however, how much the Vicar's pwn 
attention was distracted, through the remainder of that 
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,unhappy Sunday: we can guess how grievously his 
discovery weighed upon his mind, and how shocked he 
was that this stolen money had been passed in church. 
Luckily it was not his turn to preach this evening, or 
I doubt if he would have been able to discharge his 
duty: the curate preached, and though the Vicar 
tried to follow him, he was unable to keep up his 
attention at all. Contrary to his common practice, he 
did not stop after the service, to speak to, and shake 
hands with any of his parishioners who might be 
waiting by the church : he joined Mrs Turner in the 
chancel, and hurried straight to the Vicarage. On 
the way he met old Tubbins, who said he hoped the 
collection in the morning had been a good one, but 
the Vicar did no more than tell him the amount 
collected, begging to be excused further conversation, 
as he had business of importance on hand. Mrs 
Turner, however, stayed behind and had a little talk 
with the old man, who remarked that Mr Turner 
seemed a little put out about something. 

" Yes, he has been rather distressed since morning, 
Mr Tubbins." 

" No bad news respecting his sick brother, I hope, 
Mrs Turner ? " 
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" Oh I no : a matter connected with his parish has 
upset him." 

" Dear, dear, that's sad. Well, I hofce he hasn't heard 
that Miss Ethel Starkey's toothache is worse to-day ? " 

" No, it has gone entirely, for Mr Simpson took out 
the tooth last night." 

Old Tubbins was still rather curious to know what 
had upset th^ Vicar, so he made one more observation. 

" Well, Mrs Turner, we can't hope that the Vicar 
has heard anything about the scamp that took Cap- 
tain Winston's purse : it's my belief we shall hear no 
more, as I expect the vagabond came from Liverpool 
or London. Besides, if the Vicar had heard of the 
thief he would be in good not in bad spirits." 

" Well, I believe the Vicar fears the thief is a great 
deal nearer* home than Liverpool or London, and if 
his fears prove right, he will have every cause for the 
worst possible spirits. But I must not stay talking 
any longer, Mr Tubbins : so good night." 

" Good night to you, Madam." The old man, who 
was rather inquisitive, was not quite satisfied with what 
Mrs Turner had told him, so he asked Mr Caytor the 
Curate, if he knew what had upset the Vicar ; but Mr 
Caytor could tell him nothing. He, therefore had 
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to go back to the " Duck and Green Peas " without 
having quenched his thirst for information. 

Immediately after tea this evening, Mr Turner sent 
Massey his stableman with a note to Mr Simpson, 
begging him to come up to the Vicarage for a few 
minutes if possible. The doctor came in about half- 
an-houYs time, and then Mr Turner revealed the 
dreadful discovery he had made. 

"Depend upon it the thief is either in the village now 
or else he has been here very recently/' said the doc- 
tor. " He either was in church this morning and gave 
the sovereign at the collection, or else he passed the 
money in the village. Possibly, however, he has been 
no nearer than Nestleton and one of our farmers may 
have got the sovereign from the bank amongst a num- 
ber of others. We must go to work very cautiously, 
Mr Turner, and I doubt not but that we shall catch 
the thief. I think you ought to mention your dis- 
covery to the Admiral." 

" By all means, doctor ; will you accompany me to 
the Hall at once ? " 

"With pleasure. " So in five minutes the two gen- 
tlemen were on their way to the Hall to consult with 
Admiral Gwynne. 
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At this point, the man in red whispered to his 
friend in the thin cabman's coat that he believed he 
knew who the thief would turn out to be. He spoke 
in so low a tone, however, that it was impossible to 
hear what he said. 

When Mr Turner and the doctor reached the Hall 
they found the Admiral and some friends sitting over 
their wine after dinner in the dining-room. 

"How are you, Turner? how are you, Doctor? 
very glad to see you : let me introduce you to my 
friends Sir Benjamin Warmingpan, Lord Wallingford, 
Mr Pumpkins. Well, Turner, what sort of a collection 
had you in church to-day ? " 

" A very good one, Admiral, I am glad to say. It 
is about this very collection that I have come to see 
you this evening, for I believe it may be the means of 
enabling us to find out who stole Captain Winston's 
purse" 

" Indeed, indeed," exclaimed the Admiral, " I had 
almost forgotten all about that robbery. Well, what 
is it you have discovered ? " 

" Please to look at that sovereign," said the Vicar, 
" and perhaps Sir Benjamin Warmingpan will kindly 
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look at it too* The gentlemen examined it and after 
a very dose inspection, they both discovered the let- 
ter H on one side, 

" Dear me, Turner, dear me : why, one of the sove- 
reigns which Captain Winston lost, had this very let- 
ter scratched on it, he told me. This is most singular, 
and I fear the thief must be one of our own villagers 
instead of a ragamuffin from Liverpool or London. 
Whom do you suspect ? " added the AdmiraL 

"I suspect nobody, yet I fear there can be no 
doubt one of my parishioners is the culprit, and that 
he was in church this very day. It's a most sad 
thing, Admiral, and I have been dreadfully distressed, 
I assure you." 

" Well, the thief must be found; so now to take the 
first step. Pumpkins, you are nearest the bell ; will 
you kindly ring it? Thank you/' 

The butler presently appeared. 

"Napkinson, bring me pen, ink, and paper, and 
tell one of the grooms to saddle the bay cob, and to 
come to the front door at once." The Admiral wrote 
a note, as soon as the paper was brought to him, and 
then took it himself to the groom, who had ridden 

und from the stables. 
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" Amos, take this into Nestleton at once : ride fast, 
and give the note into Sergeant Redfern's hands : 
don't tell anybody, either in Nestleton, or when you 
come back, where you have been, or what you have 
been taking." So the groom took the note, and 
started off at a fast trot. 

" I have just sent a few lines to the Sergeant of 
Police in Nestleton," said the Admiral on returning 
to the dining-room, " and have told him to send two 
policemen here at once very quietly, and to bid them 
take notice of anybody who leaves the village. I have 
given him certain other directions, and told him what 
clue you have found, as we believe, to the robbery 
committed a while ago in Wynbury. I have requested .' 
the Sergeant to come here after breakfast to-morrow 
morning, and if you will meet him, Turner, you can 
hand over the marked sovereign to him, and join in 
a general consultation as to what had better be done 
next. On your way back, I would advise you to call 
at Keddell's cottage, and tell him what has happened." 

Soon after this Mr Turner and the doctor bade 
Admiral Gwynne good night, and returned to their 
homes. The poor clergyman could not sleep a wink 
the whole of the night ; he was dreadfully distressed, 
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but lived in hopes that after all the thief might not 
prove to be one of his parishioners. 

Sergeant Redfern, on getting the Admiral's note, 
at once sent for two of his most sagacious policemen. 
He bade them take off their uniform and put on com- 
mon clothes so that they might excite no suspicion 
when they got to Wynbury. He bade them also be 
very wide-awake and cautious, and ascertain from 
Constable Keddell, if possible, on whom suspicion 
*ras believed to lie. The men dressed themselves in 
common clothes and walked quietly along the road 
from Nestleton to Wynbury. They met Keddell near 
the " Duck and Green Peas " and had a little consulta- 
tion with him : then they separated and kept watch 
over the three roads leading out of the village. 

Not a soul in Wynbury knew what was going on 
saving the few who were in the secret. If the thief 
were in the village, he certainly did not know that 
the police were on his track; in all probability he 
slept very soundly, but if all goes well it is very 
likely that he will pass his next night in Nestleton 
gaol. 

Here the Rector took another sip and entered into 
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conversation for a little while with Mr Howe. The 
snow-sweepers too relaxed their attention, relit their 
pipes and passed up their tumblers for a little more 
whiskey punch. They were getting vastly interested 
in the story and made several guesses as to who the 
thief could be. 

" It's my belief/ said the man with the Wellington 
boot and the hobnailed shoe, " that the thief was our 
friend there in the red hunting-coat \ Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed the sweepers. 

The most sedate, however, amongst the men kept 
their attention fixed upon the story and one or two 
stated they believed the thief would turn out to be 
some London scamp who had come down to Wynbury 
and passed that marked sovereign in order to turn 
suspicion on to the villagers. Others said they ex- 
pected the thief would turn out to be somebody in 
the " Duck and Green Peas." 

The Rector now had rested his voice and was 
ready to begin again. 





CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE TRACK OF THE THIEF. 

ORNING came and with it the Police- 
Sergeant to the Admiral's house. The 
three constables also walked up to the 
Hall and reported that nothing of the slightest conse- 
quence had happened during the night. At ten 
o'clock Mr Turner and Dr Simpson joined them and 
were at once shown into the Admiral's study, where 
the consultation was to take place. The Admiral 
took the chair and received from Mr Turner the 
sovereign which he re-examined, and then gave into 
the charge of the sergeant 

" The first thing to do is to telegraph to Captain 
Winston: Sergeant, send one of your men into 
Nestleton at once, and bid him despatch this message, 
which I will write out, to Addison's Hotel, Edinburgh, 
where Captain Winston is staying." The Admiral 
wrote a few words on half a sheet of note paper, sent 
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by Napkinson to the constable and then resumed 
the consultation. * Do you suspect anybody in the 
very slightest degree, Mr Turner?" he asked. 

" Nobody, Admiral : I cannot believe it possible 
that any of my parishioners can have been guilty of 
such a crime." A little more conversation ensued,, 
and then the Sergeant asked Mr Turner a question. 

" Can you tell me, sir, if there was any gold in the 
plate besides the sovereign ? " 

" Yes, there were five half-sovereigns. 1 * 

" Which members of your congregation would be 
the most likely to give gold ? " 

The Vicar paused for a minute and then said, " I 
should say that four of the farmers and John Tubbins 
would be the most likely. I imagine my friend the 
Doctor gave the fifth half-sovereign." 

The Doctor nodded. 

"Who would be the more likely to give the 
sovereign, sir, a farmer or the man Tubbins ? " 

"I cannot venture to say," replied the Vicar. 
Then followed a discussion upon this point which 
lasted a few minutes, after which the Sergeant made 
a suggestion. 

"I would suggest, Admiral, that Mr Turner, 
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followed by a policeman, should go to the four farmers 
and to the man Tubbins, and ask each to be good 
enough to tell him what sum he gave at the 
collection." 

The poor vicar did not like this job at all : it would 
be most unpleasant he said. 

"Yes," observed the Admiral, "but I see no other 
way of getting to the bottom of this affair. I will 
accompany you, Turner, and a policeman can follow 
us at a sufficient distance not to excite suspicion in 
any way." This was agreed upon, and the Admiral 
and Vicar set off for the nearest farm. 

After talking about the weather, Mr Turner said to 
the farmer, " Would you be kind enough to tell me, 
Mr Bograve, what sum you gave at the collection 
yester morning? I will explain afterwards why I put 
such a question." 

" I gave ten shillings in gold/' was the reply. The 
Admiral and Vicar accordingly left this farm, after a 
little further conversation, and went to the next. 

Here the Vicar put the same question, and received 
a very similar answer to Mr Bograve's. 

" I put half a sovereign into the plate," was Mr 
Nield's reply. 
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The two gentlemen then walked to Stanyer's, and 
thence to Wysterley's house, both farmers saying they 
had put half a sovereign into the plate. " Then it 
would seem," observed the Admiral, " that John 
Tubbins is possibly the man who gave the sove- 
reign." Mr Turner was horrified at the idea. 

"Do not let us prejudge him for a moment, 
Admiral : I cannot for one second believe in his guilt. 
He is well off and — Oh! he must be innocent " 
" He is well off, but he is rather miserly and avari- 
cious : he does not give liberally as a rule to parish 
charities, and I confess I could not agree with you 
arhen you said you thought John a likely man to have 
given gold. We must now go to the 'Duck and 
Green Peas, 1 and I shall indeed be grieved, my dear 
Vicar, if we find that a man apparently so very re- 
spectable as John Tubbins has been guilty of this 
crime. Shall we ask one or two more well-to-do men 
before we go to John ? " 

" Yes, Admiral, by all means." 

So they asked Mr Bateman and found he had given 
five shillings, and they went to Mr Gibbs, and ascer- 
tained that he had given two florins, and they also 
learned that Mrs Mary Green had given half-a-crown. 
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Nobody now remained but old John, so they walked 
to the " Duck." On going into the coffee-room they 
found old John by himself, reading the Nestleton 
Courant and smoking a pipe. They wished him good 
morning, talked about the high winds and the low 
markets, and " eventually brought the conversation 
round to the collection on Sunday. Then, in a very 
delicate way, the Vicar asked John if he would have 
any objection to say what was the sum he put into the 
plate. John replied at once, " A sovereign," and he 
looked pleased at the same time to be able to state 
thus publicly the greatness of his liberality. 

" Did you notice any mark on the sovereign ? " 
asked the Admiral presently. 

" None whatever : why do you ask?" 

" Well, there was only one sovereign in the plate, 
and this one had the letter H scratched on one side : 
it is singular that when Captain Winston was robbed, 
his purse contained a sovereign marked with the letter 
H." While this answer was being given, the Ad- 
miral and Vicar looked hard into old John's face, and 
in an instant they saw him turn perfectly pale.. 

Was he guilty ? if not guilty, why should he turn 
pale in this way ? is not a sudden change of counte- 
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nance very often a finger-post pointing in the direction 
of guilt? 

The old man looked upon the ground, and said 
nothing for some seconds, then he observed, " I had 
quite forgotten all about the robbery, Admiral ; now, I 
wonder whether the man who gave me that sovereign 
was the thief? I should like to find out" 

" Yes, we most certainly must find out, John/' said 
the Admiral. " Who was it gave you the sovereign ?" 
John hesitated, and then said, he didn't know. The 
Admiral put some more questions to him, and the old 
man presently became so confjised, and once contra- 
dicted himself so strangely, that the Admiral very 
strongly suspected that he was the thief. 

"Unless you can satisfactorily account for the 
possession of this particular sovereign, John, I shall 
be obliged to give you in charge, for at present sus- 
picion is very strong against you." 

John appealed to the Vicar. 

" Am I likely to have committed this crime, Mr 
Turner?" 

" Yesterday, John, I should have said you were 
the most unlikely man in the whole village, per- 
haps, to have committed it, but now I confess I 
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think differently. If you are guilty I implore you 
acknowledge your guilt, and do all in your power to 
make reparation to God and man. Don't add a lie to 
your guilt, if guilty you be, by saying you have not 
committed this shocking crime, but if you can, John, 
tell me this robbery has been no sin of yours. Unless 
your answer is fully satisfactory, the Admiral and I 
will feel it our duty to give you in charge." 

" I prefer to say nothing, and I leave you to prove 
me guilty, if you can, of this great wickedness." 

" I am glad you speak so strongly of this crime, 
John," said the Admiral, " and with all my heart I 
hope you will be proved innocent Appearances at 
present are very much against you : you were as white 
as this table-cloth when I mentioned that the one 
sovereign in the plate was marked with the letter H., 
and added that one of the coins in Captain Winston's 
purse was so marked. You could not account in any 
satisfactory way at all for the possession of this par- 
ticular sovereign, and you became very much confused 
indeed when the Vicar and I questioned you. Police- 
man." 

" O Admiral, Admiral ! spare me ; Mr Turner, 
spare me 1" 
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" I wish I could, John," said the good vicar deeply 
distressed, and, man though he was, ready to cry. 

At this moment a fly from Nestleton was rapidly 
driven up to the door of the Inn, and a gentleman 
got out 

" Where !s the landlord? oh ! here you are. Good 
morning, Gleadow ; I want to see Admiral Gwynne, 
on very particular business. I have driven to the 
Hall, and been told that he is out somewhere in the 
village ; has he been here yet ? I understand he is 
coming in the course of the morning." 

" Yes, sir, he is here now, but he is engaged with 
the Vicar and Mr Tubbins/' 

" He'll see me, he'll see me. I want also to see 
Mr Tubbins most particularly." 

" Well, they are in the coffee-room, sir." 

The gentleman went there at once, walked by the 
policeman who was just about to enter the room, 
and in another second or two was in the Admiral's 
presence. 

"Captain Winston! is that you?" exclaimed the 

« 

Vicar. 

"Yes, Mr Turner, how do you do, how do you do, 
Admiral ? Mr Tubbins, I particularly want to see you, 

H 
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in fact I have come all die way from Edinburgh after 

yon." 

Everybody was greatly astonished to see Captain 
Winston. Of course he had not come in consequence 
of the telegraphic message, because it had only just 
been sent oflj so something else of importance must 
have brought him to Wynbury. 

The Admiral told him about the discovery of the 
marked sovereign, not saying of course that it was 
John Tubbins who had given it at the collection. 

"Well, I have news myself for you, Admiral," said 
Captain Winston, "news which somewhat concerns 
you, Mr Tubbins. Yesterday, I opened this little 
purse of mine to get out a sovereign to pay a bill ; it 
was into this purse I put the five sovereigns which 
you, Mr Tubbins, lent me the day I left Wynbury. I 
had no occasion to spend any money in Edinburgh 
till yesterday, or I should have discovered before that 
one of the sovereigns you gave me, this very one in 
my hand now, was one of the sovereigns in the purse 
that was stolen here. Here is the hole obliterating the 
first 8 in 1868; here is the very pound, I am con- 
vinced, which was in my black leather purse in my 
dressing-case. Can you tell me, Mr Tubbins, how 
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this particular coin came into your possession? I have 
come all the way from Edinburgh to ask this question; 
now please answer it." 

John Tubbins hung down his head, and said 
nothing. 

" John," said the Vicar after a pause, " this 
strengthens suspicion, I am sorry to say ; the marked 
sovereign in the plate aroused suspicion against some- 
body, and when I learned that it was you who gave it, 
I was reluctantly compelled to connect you with the 
robbery; now Captain Winston finds another marked 
sovereign, one which he had in his stolen purse, and 
this he says was given by you to him. These appear- 
ances are so strongly against you, that I have no 
alternative but to give you in charge. Policeman, I 
give this man in charge on suspicion of having robbed 
Captain Winston. You will take him in a fly to 
Nestleton, to the lock-up, and on Wednesday morning 
he will be brought before a magistrate. John Tubbins, 
this is the most miserable day I ever spent in my life, 
and little did I believe it possible, that any suspicious 
conduct of yours could have caused me such great 
unhappiness. If you are guilty, may you confess your 
wickedness, and may God forgive you." 
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Old Tubbins said nothing, but it was evident he 
had great difficulty in repressing tears ; he was much 
overcome, and the policeman had to support him to 
the door. 

In about ten minutes' time John Gleadow's fly was 
brought round, and old Tubbins got into it accom- 
panied by two policemen, one inside and one on the 
box ; and off it was driven to the lock-up. Of course 
this terrible news very soon spread all over Wynbury ; 
the astonishment was universal,, and the whole village 
felt disgraced. Scarcely anybody could believe it 
possible that old Tubbins could be the thief, though 
all knew he was rather an avaricious man and very 
fond of money. Until he was proved guilty, however, 
by the trial, no one would consider him the thief; 
appearances certainly were terribly strong against him, 
but it was just possible, though not probable, perhaps, 
that the Jury might believe him innocent 

Poor Mr Turner, the Vicar, was greatly distressed : 
he had always liked old Tubbins, and had spoken to 
him two or three times, on the sin of avarice and 
illiberality ; he had hoped he had done the old man 
good, for John had been a little more liberal during 
the last year or two, but now Mr Turner was painfully 
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disappointed to find it was only too probable his good 
advice and admonitions had been thrown away. 

All Wynbury was completely upset ; from the 
Admiral down to the youngest and humblest par- 
ishioner, there was nobody who did not feel acutely 
the disgrace which this most shocking and most 
melancholy event had caused. 

We shall know presently more particulars of the 
robbery of the purse, and hear if the same thief also 
took Captain Winston's gold watch. Until Wednes- 
day we must leave old Tubbins in the lock-up, and 
then we shall hear what happened before the magis- 
trates. We can easily guess the old man's state, and 
the awful degradation he would feel in being made a 
prisoner. 

This last chapter had interested all the snow- 
sweepers immensely, but one or two said they had 
guessed that old Tubbins would turn out to be either 
the thief, or the man most strongly suspected. Two 
of the young ones remarked that they had hoped the 
Rector's story would relate to boys or girls, though 
they were very much interested in the fate of the 
unhappy old man, and trusted he would be proved 
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innocent. The Rector, overhearing these remarks, 
said the story would undergo a great change presently, 
and he would have the pleasure of introducing one of 
the most charming little girls that ever appeared on 
paper. He could not introduce her this moment, 
because she was not yet born, but her first birth-day 
would take place very soon, and in due time, she and 
a little sister would appear. The boys were glad to 
hear this, and they intended to make the little girl a 
birth-day present in the shape of a hearty welcome. 




CHAPTER X. 



THE TRIAL AND SENTENCE. 




f| ED Tubbins, after spending a most miser- 
able Monday and Tuesday in Nestleton 
lock-up, was brought before Lord Walling- 
ford and Sir Benjamin Warmingpan on Wednesday 
morning. He was too much overcome to be able to 
stand before the magistrates, so he was allowed a 
chair, and thereon he sat with his head bent down 
and his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

Mr Turner, Captain Winston, Admiral Gwynne, 
John Gleadow and the Police gave their evidence, and 
the old man was committed for trial at the ensuing 
Assizes. Nobody from Wynbury, except those who 
came to give evidence, appeared in court this morning : 
all old John's neighbours felt unable to witness his 
great disgrace, and they did quite right to stay at 
home. 

When the prisoner was removed to the gaol, the 



I 
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Chaplain paid him a visit, then Mr Turner came to 
see him,, and on the following day Mr Caytor the 
Curate had a long interview with him. The visits 
from these kind Clergymen did old John a deal of 
good, and the Vicar was particularly earnest in his 
endeavours to make the unhappy old man acknow- 
ledge his guilt, if guilty he were. At first old John 
paid little attention to what was said to him on this 
point : he told the Vicar he would wait for the trial, 
and hope the Jury would return a verdict, of Not 
Guilty. But in time he felt quite unable to bear the 
burden of his great sin — for he was guilty — and he 
determined not to wait foi the trial, but to tell the 
Vicar and Captain Winston that he was the thief. 
Having come to this resolve, he threw himself upon 
the little bed in his cell and cried aloud ; then, when 
this burst of grief was over, he knelt down and 
confessed his sin. He did not at once ask for 
pardon : no, he simply acknowledged his wickedness, 
and said how sorry he was for his fault. He knew 
he did not deserve forgiveness, so he would not think 
of asking for it yet ; he would continue to confess his 
sin, and to show, by deep contrition, the greatness of 
his sorrow for it. 
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Whilst John was upon his knees this afternoon a 
search was being made in his room at the Inn to see 
if Captain Winston's watch was hidden anywhere. 
The Police looked into drawers and cupboards 
without result, but in a little iron safe, which was 
built into the wall, they found a handsome gold watch 
and chain. These were at once shown to Captain 
Winston, and he instantly recognised them as his own. 

This was a shocking discovery, and made the sus- 
picions against John Tubbins stronger and stronger. 
Soon after the discovery, the Vicar and Captain 
Winston walked into Nestleton and visited John in 
his cell. They were about to tell him that they had 
discovered the gold watch in his safe, when he burst 
into tears and made a full and open acknowledgment 
of all his guilt. And he also explained how it was 
that he came to commit the theft. 

He said he had walked on the morning of the 
robbery to see a little mill about a mile from Wynbury 
which was to be sold : he was very anxious to buy it, 
because he thought some money was to be made out of 
it after a while. He inquired the price, and found that 
it was nearly £$o more than he was able to give for 
it : he tried to bargain with the owner, and at length 
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was told that he should have the mill at a reduction 
of JE15 upon the sum asked if he would pay in 
three days. How to get the extra money required 
was a puzzler, old John added, and he was about to 
see if he could borrow it from John Gleadow, when, 
walking past Captain Winston's room at the " Duck," 
he saw him taking out a purse and counting several 
sovereigns on his dressing-table. The door was half 
open so he could watch Captain Winston easily. He 
saw him return some of the gold to the purse and 
put it into the desk: he also saw him take off a 
handsome watch and chain and put them likewise 
into the desk. Presently the Captain left the room 
and drove into Nestleton. A sudden temptation now 
seized old John, and he walked quietly into the room 
and stood before the desk. The devil followed up 
the temptation, and prompted him to try one of his 
keys upon the lock — he tried it : it fitted admirably. 
Having gone thus far he found it very easy to go a 
little farther, so he put in his hand, took out purse 
and watch, re-locked the desk, and made for his own 
room. He now reflected that he would be able to 
buy the mill : there were twelve pounds in the purse, 
and the watch would fetch enough to make up the 
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rest But he did not go at once and secure the mill. 
His conscience began to trouble him, but gradually 
he quieted it by resolving to repay Captain Winston, 
at some future time, what he had now stolen, and he 
meant also to buy back the watch as soon as able. 
He felt sure suspicion would not fall upon him, more 
particularly if he pretended to exert himself, on the 
discovery of the robbery, to find the thief. He hoped 
the matter would be l\ushed-up in time, and that he 
should be able to send watch and money back to 
Captain Winston in some private, unsuspicious way. 

" g Well, you know the rest, Mr Turner/ 1 he added, 
" you know how I was found out, and now nothing 
remains but for me to undergo the penalty of my 
crime." 

"And I hope, John, you will plead guilty at your 
trial : if you will, I will speak to the judge for you, and 
I am sure the Admiral, Dr Simpson, and Mr Caytor 
will likewise bear testimony in the witness-box to 
the goodness of your character in past days." 

" I intend to plead guilty, sir. I have pleaded so 
before my heavenly Judge, and I will not plead differ- 
ently before my earthly one." * 

Very soon after this, the Vicar and Captain Winston 
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left the prison, but the good clergyman frequently 
visited old John, between now and the day of the trial. 

At length that day came ; the judge had arrived, 
and was now driving to the Court with Sir Walter de 
Laci, the High Sheriff. Old John was the first pri- 
soner placed in what is called the dock, and after the 
charge against him had been read out, the barrister 
who sits under the judge asked him whether he was 
guilty, or not guilty. 

" Guilty," was old John's scarcely audible reply. 

As we may suppose he was very much overcome, 
and he found himself scarcely able to speak at all. 
Soon after this, Admiral Gwynne, the Vicar, the Curate, 
the Doctor, and Stanyer, the leading farmer in the 
village, stepped into the witness-box, and told the 
judge what a respectable life the prisoner had led 
hitherto : they mentioned various matters in his favour, 
and stated how deep was his sorrow for having yielded 
to a great and sudden temptation. 

The judge then paused for a minute or two, while 
he reflected upon what sentence he should pass, and 
old John almost fainted, the suspense was so dreadful. 

Then the judge addressed him in a solemn manner, 
and said how grieved he was, to see so old a man in 
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John Tubbins* present position. He remarked upon 
the serious nature of the crime, and mentioned that 
it was his duty to pass a very severe sentence. He 
added, however, that as the prisoner had pleaded 
guilty, and had received a very good character from his 
Vicar]and other gentlemen, he was tempted not to pass 
upon him quite the severest punishment which the 
law allowed. At the same time, he felt bound to mark 
his opinion of the crime by pronouncing a sentence 
which should duly punish the prisoner, and act as a 
warning to others. The judge spoke in a very kind 
and gentle way, and repeated his grief at seeing so 
old a man standing in the dock for such a grave 
offence as that of stealing, and he concluded Ws address 
in the following words : — " The sentence upon you, 
John Tubbins, is that you be imprisoned and kept to 
hard labour for the space of twelve calendar months." 

John bowed his head upon his chest, and with diffi- 
culty prevented himself crying. Just as the turnkey 
was about to lead him away, he turned to the judge, 
and said, " Your lordship has spoken very gently to 
me, and not punished me heavily : I will take care 
that your kindness is not thrown away." 

The judge gave a slight nod, and everybody could 
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see that he was moved at the sight of this old man 
being led away to undergo a long imprisonment He 
had had a painful duty to perform, and felt relieved 
at having discharged it. 

John was led to the room underneath the court, and 
in a little while was put in the prison-van, and driven 
off to the gaol. Arrived there, his own clothes were 
taken off him, and he was ordered to put on the dress of 
a prisoner. Having obeyed the order, he was led off to 
his cell, and there left to think over the terrible degra- 
dation to which his crime had reduced him. You can 
guess how wretched he felt; you can guess how 
horrible was this imprisonment to one who had for 
many years led a most respectable life, and been in the 
enjoyment of freedom, luxury, and ease. It was not 
of the imprisonment only that old John thought : he 
reflected upon the wicked act which had brought him 
to gaol, and he found great relief in falling upon his 
knees, and again and again lamenting his wrong- 
doing. 

m 

Depend upon it, when we have been naughty there 
is only *one way in which we can find a little ease and 
comfort, and that is by at once going down upon our 
knees. It is no use running off to some distracting 
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amusement: no use taking up an interesting book; 
no use trying to find ease by choking our memory ; 
we must kneel face to face with God, and after 
repeatedly telling Him how very sorry indeed we are 
for having done what we know to be very wrong, we 
shall get up greatly comforted, and feeling almost as 
much refreshed as though we had just awoke after a 
beautiful sleep. 

The cell in which John Tubbins found himself was 
small but very lofty : the window was high up in the 
wall, and was protected by an iron grating. The door 
was a very strong one, and near the top of it there 
was a tiny round peep-hole covered with glass, about 
the size of half-a-crown : through this the turn- 
key, the governor, and visitors could look at the 
prisoner, without the man being aware that he was 
undergoing scrutiny. Thusr he could be detected if 
he were doing anything wrong, or if he were taken ill 
suddenly. A little bed ran along one side of the cell, 
and in the corner near it was a wash-hand stand fthere 
was a stool too to sit upon in the middle of the cell. 

This was the place in which John was destined to 
pass the next twelve months ; of course he would not 
be in it all day and all night, because he would be let 
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out at chapel time, and also for exercise, and for the 
doing of the hard labour to which the judge had sen- 
tenced him. 

This was a dreadful prospect, but John knew that 
the good chaplain would visit him, and he hoped that 
he might be allowed to see his own Vicar and the 
Curate. Perhaps, too, the Admiral and Mr Simpson, 
the doctor, would come to him occasionally. 

We must now leave him, for the present, in his cell, 
and hope that by orderly conduct, and good behaviour, 
he will win the favour of the chaplain and governor. 

Here the Rector took a sip, and the youngest 
sweepers were all expectation, hoping that next 
chapter would introduce them to the dear little girl 
they had been promised. I think we shall find that 
their hopes were very speedily realized, and I believe 
the youngest amongst my readers will be very much 
interested in the little girl and her sister. 







CHAPTER XL 



A GREAT SURPRISE AND DISCOVERY. 




N the morning of the day on which the 

judge sentenced old Tubbins to one year's 

imprisonment a little girl was born at 

Wynbury Hall. 

Everybody was very glad, indeed, to see her, more 

particularly as she came just at the very time* when 

the whole village was in trouble about old John's trial. 

Great rejoicings took place the day following ; flags 

were set flying, a band was set playing, legs were set 

dancing, and all Wynbury stood upon its head with 

delight The prisoner in gaol was almost forgotten, 

and the village was once more in its usual good spirits. 

A very fine young lady, indeed, was little Miss 

Gwynne : such fat cheeks she had, such legs and arms, 

such blue eyes, and such a strong, well-grown voice. 

I 
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Of course more rejoicings took place the day she was 
christened, but three men at the " Duck " became so 
nearly tipsy, in their joy, that Mrs Gwynne said, she 
would have no more little girls at all. This threat had 
the effect desired, for when Etta Gwynne's next birth-day 
was kept, those three men drank nothing but milk and 
ginger-beer all day long, and went to bed at night as 
sober as you or I. Of course, this was told to Mrs 
Gwynne and she was so exceedingly pleased that in a 
very short time she had another little girl. Then the 
flags were set flying again, the band was set playing, 
the feet were set dancing, s and a great deal of milk and 
ginger-beer was consumed. * The arrival of these two 
little ladies quite restored the village to its old happy, 
and well-behaved state : the poor people grew very 
fond of them, and were exceedingly delighted when 
both Etta and Daisy were old enough to walk about. 
The news was told to old John after he had left 
gaol, and he brightened up for a few minutes, but 
looked very sad when he added that he should never 
see them himself. 

Etta and Daisy grew very fast, indeed, their legs 
grew long, and their hair likewise, while cheeks con- 
tinued fat and eyes blue. 
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Appetites also gave Papa and Mama no uneasiness, 
bread and milk, arrow-root, manna, farinaceous food, 
and all sorts of good things, disappearing regularly 
down the two red lanes. First one bit of gristle and 
then another was converted into solid bone : then a 
right leg put on a bit more fat, and a left arm brought 
out new muscle : next a cheek added a streak of rosi- 
ness and then a head congratulated itself oh another 
ounce of brains. The children made great progress in 
every way : they mastered the alphabet without diffi- 
culty, and almost before you could wash your hands, 
Etta could read and write. In consequence of the two 
children getting on so quickly and growing so fast, 
time seemed to pass very rapidly away. Etta was five 
years old, when most people would have fancied only 
three years had passed since her first birthday, and 
Daisy was verging on four, when it seemed as if it were 
but about eighteen months since those three men 
drank so much milk and ginger-beer. If time went on 
at this rate one little girl would be ten and the other 
over eight, before Mama would be able to have longer 
new frocks made, and nurse probably would be 
in a horrible fright lest Miss Daisy should suddenly 
become nine ere some new Zebra-striped silk- 
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stockings were ordered. Then Etta's beautiful hair grew 
so thick and so long, that her Mama expected some- 
body would mistake her for a fairy in a pantomime, 
while Papa said, he should never think of getting a 
barber to her, but should have a man from the farm to 
shear her like a sheep ! Next, Daisy made most won- 
derful progress with her French and History, and very 
soon the Vicar suggested that the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford should be sent for to teach her, as she was in 
danger of knowing more than her governess. All this 
was very delightful to notice, and it certainly made time 
pass very pleasantlyif not, in reality, unusually quickly. 
Both little girls, moreover, were very lively and merry: 
they could be most quiet and attentive over lessons, 
but no sooner were books shut, than they seemed to 
change their own tongues and legs for indiarubber 
ones, and to bounce about in the air like balls. 

Well, one afternoon, when the elder girl was just 
ten, and the younger eight and-a-half, a long walk was 
taken in a wood which lay close to the house, a wood 
very thick with splendid trees and shrubs, with a very 
tiny brook running through the middle. Near a 
bridge over the brook was a rustic seat, which the Ad- 
miral had made himself, and here Miss Warrenne, the 
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governess, rested herself, while Etta and Daisy amused 
themselves with looking for mosses and wild flowers. 
The children walked on and on this afternoon, with- 
out reflecting that they were leaving Miss Warrenne a 
Jong way behind, and at length they came to a part of 
the wood which was quite new to them. Here the 
thickness of the wood was such that it was hardly 
possible to pick a way amongst the hundreds of trees 
on all sides, but the little girls struggled through them, 
because they saw, a short way on ahead, some very 
handsome ferns which they longed to gather. At 
length they reached the ferns, but they made no 
attempt whatever to pick them, for their eyes sud- 
denly were taken off to look at something else which 
astonished them very much indeed. They had never 
been in this part of the wood before, as I stated half- 
a-minute ago, and they little dreamed that such a sight 
as now lay before them, was to be seen in it. Just 
beyond the ferns was an open space where the trees 
did not grow at all thickly, and in this space was, to 
all appearances, somebody's home, for it contained 
a hut with a garden reaching to the brook, and 
at the water's edge was a kettle suspended from 
a point where three supporting rods met, with a low 
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fire burning under it Etta and Daisy were all blue 
eyes; they held each other's hand and stood still, 
looking hard and fixedly, at this very strange sight. 
They could not be seen by anybody in the hut, nor 
would they be visible if the owner came to the water's 
edge, because they stood behind big ferns and shrubs; 
they knew this, so they felt able to stop a bit and 
feast their bright eyes for a few minutes. 

Being very fond of flowers, the two children 
whispered to each other, about the beauty of the 
little garden, and wondered how the old hermit — if 
such the owner were — could have managed to lay out 
so smart a little place. They noticed that some of 
the flowers were wild, but amongst the rest were 
roses, carnations, fuschias, geraniums, heliotropes, and 
others equally beautiful and gay. The garden was 
not large, but it had two or three walks in it, and 
borders of box very green, and very neat A little 
farther on there appeared to be a kitchen garden, for 
Etta felt nearly sure she spied some lettuces, radishes 
and potatoes ; she also thought she saw a hive of bees 
on the other side of the hut. 

Certainly the old hermit, if such he were, had 
pitched upon a very lovely spot for his forest home ; 
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the little brook looked most beautiful, its waters so 
clear and cool, its banks studded with blue bells, and 
lined with the softest mosses. A little way above the 
hut the tiny stream was very shallow, and here you 
could see the smooth pebbles at the bottom, while a 
dozen yards or so farther on, much bigger stones 
appeared, over which the water skipped and jumped 

• 

merrily. This being the height of summer, the foliage 
of the trees was magnificent ; the hermit was in a 
perfect nest of bright green leaves of all shades and 
shapes. Great big trees guarded him on all sides ; 
they bent over him, too, and if he peeped up amongst 
their branches he could get glimpses of the deep blue 
sky, with a speck of white fleecy cloud sailing along 
with the wind. Far in the distance, between what 

m 

was almost a regular avenue of trees, the hermit had 
a very pretty view of Mr Turner's church ; the big 
massive tower was just in sight, and when the wind 
came from its direction the clock could plainly be 
heard striking. Glimpses of the neighbouring hills 
could also be obtained at different points, and the 
lofty spire of Nestleton parish church was just visible 
from the back of the hut. It was impossible to see 
Wynbury village and the fields ; the thickness of the 
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trees obscured all low-lying views of that sort, and 
the Hall too was,quite concealed. No doubt the 
hermit liked this, because the more hidden he was 
the less chance did he run of being intruded upon by 
inquisitive folk. 

" How much I should like to live for a few days in 
that hut/' whispered Etta, " and have this dear little 
brook to walk down to in a morning and this dear 
little garden to look at during the day. I suppose 
the man uses that kettle to boil water for his tea, and 
I daresay he makes his toast by the fire underneath. 
I wonder whether he does all his cooking by that fire, 
and if he ever makes himself a pudding for dinner ?" 

Daisy could not guess at all, but she said the thing 
she would like to know most was the appearance of 
the inside of the hut. 

" I suppose there is a little bed in it, and a table, 
with perhaps one chair, or else an old box to sit upon. 
And perhaps the old man has a curtain across one 
end with shelves against the wall for his teapot, cups 
and saucers." 

The children's curiosity, as we may believe, was 
greatly excited, and they longed very much to see the 
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old hermit come out and do something in his garden 
or make his tea. 

" If he offered me a cup I'd take it, wouldn't you, 
Daisy?" asked Etta. 

"Well, perhaps I would/' was the reply, "and 
if he offered me some honey made by his bees 
I certainly think I should say thank you, Mr Hermit. 
I wonder if he is very old and very tall, very thin too, 
and with a great big beard like Dr Simpson's." The 
little girls made many guesses as to what the owner of 
the hut might be like and they both decided that he 
must be old and tall and clothed in a long dressing- 
gown. In a little while they moved from their present 
hiding-place and walked round nearer to the hut: 
they could not peep in because an old piece of curtain 
was hung in front of it, but they fancied they could hear 
sounds as of a man snoring. They drew an inch 
nearer and listened again very attentively. 

" I believe the hermit is asleep, Daisy. Poor old 
man, I wonder what can have made him tired to-day." 

" Perhaps he has walked to Nestleton and back, to 
get himself some tea and sugar, and perhaps a beef- 
steak for his dinner." 

" Oh ! no, hermits live on roots and water, I recol- 
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lect Perhaps he has been digging up roots and 
made his back ache. Shall we pull up some and 
throw them near his kettle ?" 

" No, Etta, because we might pull up very tough 
ones and choke him or give him indigestion." 

After a little more whispered conversation the 
children walked on a bit farther and presently came 
very close to the bee-hive : then they inspected the 
wee kitchen garden, and wondered if the mysterious 
old hermit was fond of salad, as he had^such beautiful 
lettuces : then they started homewards as they were 
afraid their governess might be thinking they were lost. 

"Shall we ever come here again, Etta?" asked 
Daisy. 

" Oh ! yes, I think we will certainly, because I do 
so. much want to see what the hermit is like. We 
must not forget the way to the hut, but I think we 
shall be able to find it again as it is just beyond those 
very big ferns. When we have had a peep at the old 
man, we will tell Papa, and Mama, and Miss Warrenne, 
and bring them to see him if they like. I am sure 
they will be astonished at the hut and garden, and 
perhaps they will give the hermit a chicken or a duck 
as a change from his roots and water." 
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In due time the children reached the rustic seat, 
where they found their governess, and having shown 
her the mosses and ferns they had collected, all went 
into the house to tea. They itched all the while to 
make known their discovery, but they managed not to 
mention it, because it was only half a discovery at 
present : the chief interest would lie in the owner or 
inhabitant of that funny hut, and at present he was 
quite unknown. 

Bed-time came, and Etta and Daisy went up to their 
rooms, but for a very great wonder they were not a 
bit sleepy. It is true they had had rather a long walk 
in the wood, and had come home a little tired so far as 
their legs were concerned, but eyes remained wide 
open, and mouths apparently quite forgot how to 
yawn. The fact was, their discovery in the wood had 
excited them a good deal : their minds consequently 
were very wide-awake, and would not let sleep take 
possession of them. However they dropped off at 
last, and each little girl hoped she would dream about 
the hermit, and so get some idea as to what he 
possibly might be like. 

The youngest sweepers were more than ever inter- 
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ested in the story now, because two little ladies had 
been introduced into it, and there was also the great 
mystery about the hermit. Two of the boys were 
rather afraid that the hut might be owned by gipsies : 
if so, the little girls would stand a chance of being 
stolen, if they went through the wood by themselves. 







V 



CHAPTER XII. 



WATCHING FOR THE HERMIT S APPEARANCE. 




EITHER Etta nor Daisy dreamed of the 
hermit last night, but he came into 
their minds very soon after they were 
awake. They got up and dressed, breakfasted, 
went down to prayers in the dining-room, and then 
toddled off to lessons. Lessons over, they took their 
usual little walk before dinner : then they dined, then 
did a few more lessons, and then got ready to go out 
for their second and longer walk. But no sooner 
had they got their things on, than first tumbled down 
one big drop, then another quite as big as a jargonelle- 
pear drop, and then several. It rained fast, and as 
the clouds seemed very big and black, there appeared 
to be little chance of the children enjoying a walk 
this afternoon. However, after having given the fields 
and flowers a most refreshing bath, and the trees a good 
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ducking, the clouds packed up their trunks and sailed 
away : blue sky presently occupied their apartments, 
and the sun put his head out of one of the windows. 
" Now we shall be able to run out," said Etta, " but 
I am afraid Miss Warrenne won't let us go into the 
wood as it will be so wet under foot there." Etta 
guessed right : the walk she and Daisy took was upon 
the high road, and they went to inquire after Mrs 
Gleadow at the "Duck and Green Peas." They 
came back by a road that skirted Wynbury Wood, 
and, dear me, how the blue eyes were strained to 
catch a glimpse of hut, hermit, and garden. Nothing 
was to be seen, not even the big ferns, for they were 
quite hidden by the multitudes of thickly leaved trees, 
but the children had a sort of idea they knew the 
whereabout of the hut, because they were just on a 
line with the old Church visible from the hermit's 

abode. 

It was a great disappointment not to be able to 
follow up their discovery to-day, and, though Etta 
did not think she was doing wrong in keeping this 
discovery a secret, she did not like saying nothing to 
her governess about what was occupying so much of 
her own and Daisy's mind. She quite resolved to 
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reveal all to-morrow, if she should again be pre- 
vented exploring. 

Well, to-morrow came, and a most delightfully fine 
day it was. The sun put his head out of the window 
in a most determined way, and effectually frightened 
off the black clouds and the rain drops. 

The children said they should very, much like to 
take another walk in the wood, and Miss Warrenne 
being agreeable, they started off for the rustic bridge, 
and then, hand in hand, commenced their journey of 
exploration. 

They remembered the way perfectly well, but they 
went along very cautiously and slowly, for fear of the 
hermit being out hunting roots or taking a constitu- 
tional walk : they did not want to surprise him, nor to 
be surprised by him. Two or three times, when they 
heard a rustling of leaves or a shaking of little trees, 
they suddenly stood still and pointed their blue eyes 
in all directions : seeing nothing of any importance, 
they proceeded on their way, and at length drew 
near to the big ferns. 

They did not think anything about gipsies as they 
marched on : it did not enter into their little heads 
that they might suddenly be pounced upon, and 
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carried off in a cart, they knew not where. They had 
heard of gipsies certainly, but they had never read, or 
been told, that these swarthy, sunburnt wanderers lay 
out little flower and kitchen gardens in a wood, and 
build a very snug hut, and, moreover, keep bees. 
They walked on in the simple hope and belief that 
they would see some very strange old man with, or 
without, a very strange old woman, his wife, and they 
.greatly enjoyed their journey of exploration. 

Here were the big ferns to right and to left, and now 
Etta stooped down and took a long peep in what she 
believed to be the direction of the hut. She could not 
see the hut anywhere I 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Daisy, in great astonish- 
ment, " Why, the hermit cannot have carried it on his 
back, like a snail, and have gone off with it, can he ? " 

"I wonder whether he saw us the first time we 
came, here : I wonder whether he was only imitating 
snores and pretending to be asleep ? " 

The children were perplexed. Here not only was 
a great disappointment, but something veiy mysterious 
too : what could have become of the hut ? Could 
the owner have seen the little explorers the day before 
yesterday, and have run away on finding himself dis- 
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covered? There were the little gardens; of course 
he could not have carried them off, but he might have 
pulled up flowers and vegetables, and have levelled all 
the ground. There were the bees, but there was no 
sign anywhere of the three iron rods and the kettle. 

" We need not now be afraid of going close up to 
the gardens," said Etta, " see how very prettily he has 
arranged the flowers, and oh ! what a pretty rose-tree 
this is. Look, Daisy, this is where the hut stood : the 
ground is whiter and drier than anywhere else, and 
we can see exactly what the size and shape of its floor 
must have been. He had picked up all the weeds, 
you see, and cut away the long, straggling roots of 

these trees and " 

" Had he eaten the roots, do you think, Etta ?" 
" Oh, no ; I don't suppose he lives upon roots of 
that tough and unjuicy sort. And he must have cut 
down two or three branches, because you can see the 
marks in those trees where something evidently has 
been lopped off. Oh ! how nice to lie in bed just 
here, Daisy, and listen to the little brook scampering 
along on a warm summer morning. I should be in- 
clined to take off the roof of the hut, that I might 
look, at the blue sky, and watch the tiny cloud? wav- 
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ing themselves away : and I should certainly draw aside 
the curtain, that I might enjoy the sight of all these 
bright green leaves, and get a glimpse of the church 
at the end of that fairy avenue. Oh ! how very nice 
to be a hermit, except in winter and spring " 

Daisy thought so too, but said she had rather sleep 
in a tent in a meadow, amidst long green grass with 
buttercups, cowslips, and primroses growing on all 
sides. " Moreover, she said she would prefer roast 
chicken and bread sauce to roots and water. Going 
thus unceremoniously and fearlessly over the old her- 
mit's ground was very pleasant, and the children much 
enjoyed walking along his little flower-beds : they 
were very sorry indeed, however, to think that their 
mysterious and unknown old friend had taken his de- 
parture, and there was nothing left but for them to 
hope that he would come back some day. 

" Perhaps that heavy rain drove him away." 

" Oh 1 yes, Etta, that must have been the reason ; 
and perhaps he has carried his hut to some place more 
sheltered by the trees. The next time we come, we 
will explore the left side, where the wood is even 
thicker than here, and I hope we shall find him." 

" I hope so ; but now I think we had better go 
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back to papa's bridge, as we have been away some 
time." So the two little girls started homewards, and 
Etta, true to her resolve, revealed to Miss Warrennethe 
discovery Daisy and herself had made. 

Well, some days passed away ere our little friends 
had an opportunity of walking through Wynbury 
wood again. One afternoon they drove with mamma 
to Nestleton ; on the next, they went in the pony-car- 
riage to a Rose Show at Howbery, then to Lady 
Wallingford's children's party, and a day or two after, 
to a croquet meeting at Sir Benjamin Warmingpan's, 
where they had a long talk with Bertha Warmingpan, 
Ida Pumpkins, Dorothy Greenknees, and other little 
friends, about the mysterious hermit. The day follow- 
ing was wet, but on the second afternoon they started 
off for the big ferns with Miss Warrenne, who said to 
them, " If you discover your supposed and so-called 
hermit, come and fetch me, that I may have a look 
at him." 

On walked the children cautiously and quietly, until 
at length they reached the forest of tall ferns. Here 
they paused to make a seat for Miss Warrenne ; and 
when she had settled herself comfortably, the little 
explorers went on their way. First, Etta stooped 
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down, and looked about for the flower and kitchen 
gardens, and, to her intense astonishment, she could 
see no sign of them at all. 

" No sign of the garden, Etta ? " exclaimed Daisy. 

" No; nor even anything to shew where they have 
been." 

This was most extraordinary, and the explorers 
were more perplexed than ever. In a minute or two, 
however, Etta discovered that she had been looking 
in the wrong direction : she had been pointing her 
eyes too much to the right, and so had missed what 
she had been looking for. But when Daisy stooped 
and pointed her blue eyes to the left, she instantly 
made out the neat little borders of box, with the ger- 
aniums on one side, and the lettuces on the other. 

"Here, Etta, here; you're looking in the wrong, 
direction : see, there are the gardens, and what's more, 
there is the kettle, and a fire burning under it" 

This was a delightful discovery, and went far to 
prove that the hermit must have come back : the fire 
could not have lighted itself, nor could the kettle- 
have been hung by magic, so now to look out for the 
hut and its owner. 

Yes ; there was the hut, beyond doubt, erected ex- 
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actly in its old spot, and just at what seemed to be 
the entrance, was a little tin box, and a cup and 
saucer. Of course the hermit was back again, but 
what could he have done with himself, his hut, and 
his kettle, the other day ? 

" Run, Daisy dear, to Miss Warrenne, and fetch her 
here : tell her to creep on hands and knees, and not 
to make a bit of noise. Say I expect the hermit 
every minute, and that I think he is going to make 
his tea or boil a root." So nimble Daisy ran back to 
the seat of ferns ; and after cautioning Miss Warrenne 
as to the imperative necessity for noiselessness and 
hands-and-knees progression, led the way to Etta's 
peeping spot 

" Oh ! you musn't make so much noise as that, in- 
deed : we think the hermit can hear almost anything, 
because he is never deafened by noises ; he could 
nearly hear a fly walk over cotton-wool, or a mouse 
whisper in French, as papa says." 

The peeping-spot was reached in due course, and 
apparently the hermit had heard nothing, for he did 
not put out half an eye in a suspicious way. 

Well, it was now quite time he made his ap- 
pearance, the little watchers thought It was so tan- 
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talising to see that little tin box by the door — his tea- 
caddy probably — and the cup and saucer all ready for 
use. Had Etta been a boy, she would have thrown 
a stone at the hut to wake up the old gentleman ; or 
had she been a man, she would have gone in and 
given him a good shake : being neither, however, she 
could only keep quite still, and hope for his speedy 
appearance. 

Little Daisy was getting a tiny bit impatient, and 
her eyes were beginning to ache ; and as for Miss 
Warrenne, she became so tired of waiting at last, that 
she crept back to her fern-sofa and re-commenced 
reading her book. The children would not budge an 
inch, and it seemed that the hermit would not budge 
one either. It was certain, however, there must be a 
budge on somebody's part very soon, because it was 
getting near the children's tea-time, and to all appear- 
ances the hermit's kettle was boiling. Daisy ran to 
Miss Warrenne to ascertain how much more time there 
was, and when she returned she learned from Etta 
that the cup and saucer had been taken into the 
hut 

" I moved my head on one side for a moment or 
two, to watch you Daisy, and when I looked again, I 
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found that cup and saucer had disappeared. There 
must, therefore, be somebody in the hut, and if we 
can only wait long enough, we shall be rewarded for 
all our watching." 

The blue eyes were now fixed upon the curtain- 
door with greater intentness than ever ; and all of a 
sudden a very tiny clatter was heard, just as if the 
lord of the hut had knocked his cup against his 
saucer. 

" Did you hear that ? " 

" Yes." 

And while this question was asked, and this answer 
given, the tin tea-caddy was suddenly removed from 
where it had been standing. 

" Look, the ' tin box has gone : did you see him 
take it ? " 

" No, I didn't : did you ? " 

No ; Etta had not seen it whipped away : she had 

turned her head on one side for about half a minute, 
and during that very brief space of time the caddy 

had vanished. 

All this was very exciting indeed, and the excite- 
ment was further increased when the children heard 
the clatter of cup and saucer. Now their hearts beat 
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like little hammers ; for at this moment the curtain 
began to shake, and then a portion of it was drawn 
aside : without doubt, now the hermit was going to 
make his appearance. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



THE HERMIT AT TEA. 




H ! what a delightfully anxious, interesting 
and exciting moment this was ! Oh ! how 
well all the watching and waiting were re- 
paid by this immediate prospect of a triumphant dis- 
covery ! " Look, look, look ! " said first one little 
girl and then the other ; and eyes did look as they 
had never before looked, even at picture-book or 
sugar-plum. But very little took place at first The 
curtain was drawn aside for about the space of four 
inches, and then it was allowed to flop back against 
the side of the hut : again it was moved, and again 
wee voices whispered, " Look — look ! " but back it 
flopped most tantalisingly a moment after. 

"What an undecided, stupid old hermit he is," 
whispered Daisy j " why doesn't he come out at once, 
and prevent his kettle boiling over." 
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" Hush, hush : you make much more noise than 
even twenty flies walking over cotton-wool, and he 
may hear you. We want to bring him out, not to 
frighten him in, so you must be very quiet indeed." 

Daisy had hard work to be quiet : she was get- 
ting impatient and 

Stop — hush — look — curtain drawn aside again — 
iiand out — big bony hand — must be a man's hand — 
big enough to be an ogre's — oh ! oh ! ! OH ! ! 1 

Now the hearts did beat indeed, and only the ex- 
press from Euston to Rugby, or from Paddington 
to Exeter, could possibly keep up with them : no time 
for refreshments at Blisworth or Swindon ! — whiz-z-z- 
z-z-z- all the way ! The curtain was drawn aside, and 
the big bony hand was seen to clutch the edge of the 
hut : in a moment, another bony hand was put out, 
and at the same time the cup and saucer were laid 
upon the ground. In the cup was a pinch of tea, and 
in the saucer three bits of sugar, and presently a plate 
was put out. The children next expected to see a 
knife and fork, and then a dish with some cold boiled 
root upon it, but the next tiling that made its appear- 
ance was a little white pot, something like a small 
jam-pot ; and do all she would, Etta could not point 
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her eyes so as to be able to see into it. The contents, 
therefore, were a mystery,* unless Daisy were right in 
thinking they consisted of hollyberry jam or potted 
hips and haws. 

Whether the hermit was tired with the exertion of 
putting out his cup and saucer, or whether he was 
reflecting what he had better have with his tea, I cannot 
say : at all events, he let the curtain fall back into its 
old position, and for fully three minutes did not move 
it again. 

Suddenly Daisy gave a great start, for she saw a 
huge foot peeping underneath the curtain, so big that 
she fancied the hermit must be an ogre in real life. 

" Oh ! surely, Etta, such a huge man must eat a 
whole tree for his dinner, not a root only ! What a 
big foot to be sure." 

The interest was growing greater and greater, and 
if it became much bigger, the children would be 
obliged to let out a tuck in their minds, for they 
would not be large enough to hold more excitement 
in their present state ! 

In went the foot suddenly, but only for a moment, 
for it now re-appeared, accompanied by a leg : then 
came a stick, and finally, out came the hermit himself I 
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" Oh !— h !— h !— h !— h ! h— ! " exclaimed Etta. 

" OH !— H !— H !— H I— H !— H I— " echoed 
Daisy. 

Yes ; there stood the hermit or ogre, whichever he 
was, before them ; a tall, thin, large-bearded, white- 
haired old man of seventy. They were quite right, 
we see, in their idea, that the proprietor or occupier 
of the hut would turn out to be a tall old man, but I 
do not think they expected to see him either so taV 
or so white. He was very thin, and looked sadly vu 
want of tender, juicy beefsteaks and foaming flagons 
of Dublin porter : he seemed to want also quite six 
bottles of iron and quinine, and if he were not what 
Dr Simpson would call a bilious subject, he would 
doubtless be all the better for a little port wine. He 
was pretty upright : his poor thin legs did their duty 
very well, but his strongest leg was his stick, and that 
was a very fine bit of oak indeed. He stooped down 
with some difficulty, and kind-heartedJEtta longed to 
pick up his cup and saucer for him : his hand shook, 
too, a little, when he turned the pinch of tea into the 
pot, and Daisy was of opinion that his knees were de- 
cidedly weak. He now walked to the kettle and 
stirred up the fire underneath it with his stick : then 
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he put some water into his cup to warm it, and next 
poured a little into the pot for the tea to feed upon. 

" He ought to have warmed the pot first," whispered 
Etta, who understood tea-making as well as she 
understood tea-drinking. Then he took the pot and 
shook it, and waved it about, evidently meaning to 
stir up the tea and make it throw all its goodness into 
the water : this operation over, he added more hot 
water, and then put the tea-pot by the fire to stew and 
brew. He now fetched out of the hut a large three- 
legged stool, over which he presently spread a little 
tablecloth. 

" Why, what 's the meaning of that ? " exclaimed 
Daisy, " is he going to have himself for tea ? " 

" No ; doubtless the stool is his table, and he will 
sit upon the ground. See, he is putting the cup and 
saucer on it, and the pot, which contains butter, I 
see, and now he is going for the plate. * 

Having put the plate on his table, the hermit tod- 
dled off to his kitchen garden, and Etta and Daisy, 

* 

being afraid that he was coming up to them, dived 
down amongst the ferns, and hid themselves more 
securely than ever. In a minute or two they ven- 
tured to look up, and then they saw the old man pull- 
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ing up a lettuce, and subsequently he extracted six 

radishes, which looked like red one-fanged teeth, from 

the ground. These he took to the brook, and oh ! 

he created such a commotion by the vigorous way in 

which he washed them. The poor minnows and 
sticklebacks must have thought an earthquake, or 

waterquake, rather, was taking place. Then he laid 
the lettuce and radishes on a long dish, having first 
shaken the water out of them, and all the insects and 
caterpillars too, we'll hope ; and next he fetched his 
salt-cellar and laid it on his table. Thinking that the 
tea had brewed and stewed itself quite long enough, 
he filled up the pot with boiling water and took it to 
the table. Once more he re-entered the hut, and 
this time came out with something in his hand, but 
what it was, neither Etta nor Daisy could see. Hav- 
ing popped it into the kettle and stirred up the fire, 
he sat down before his stool and poured out a cup of 
bright strong tea: very good indeed it looked, but 
Etta did not exactly long for a drop, because there 
was no milk in it ; moreover, its strength was a trifle 
greater than what she was accustomed to in the school- 
room. Then he looked about all over his funny table for 
something — doubtless for bread — and became rather 
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angry when he found that he had forgotten it He 
took off his hat and threw it upon the ground, and he 
hit his table such a rap, that it was all the three legs 
could do to keep their feet 

" Naughty hermit, to lose your temper because you 
have lost your loaf/' whispered Daisy. " If he had not 
been so naughty, I should have liked to run into his 
hut and get his bread for him. Oh ! look, he is rap- 
ping his own head to punish it for its forgetfulness. ,, 
The old man now strove to get up, but his stick 
slipped, and down he went, poor old fellow. And 
oh ! he grew so angry again : he whacked the stick 
upon the ground, and all but took the lid off his tea- 
pot. Well, he got up at last and walked, not to the 
hut, but to the kettle, taking a spoon with him : into 
the kettle he dived, and fished up an egg. 

" It will be as hard as a brick, I should think/' said 
Etta, " for it has been boiling so long : but perhaps 
he likes eggs hard." 

Yes ; he evidently did like them hard ; for having 
shelled this one, he put it on a plate and cut it up 
into little round bits as if it were a cucumber. 
Now he went to the hut, and the children 
watched him anxiously, to see if he were going for 
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bread, and they wondered too, what sort of a' loaf he 
would bring. It was a roll he fetched, a penny one 
apparently, and no doubt it was his forgetfulness of 
this, when he laid the cloth, that made him so angry 
a few minutes ago. Having got everything about him 
now, he was able to proceed with tea in earnest, and he 
apparently enjoyed his hard egg greatly, eating it with 
alternate slices of roll and butter. His knife was 
of quite the ordinary kitchen kind, but his fork 
had five animate prongs to it, four fingers and a 
thumb in fact ! 

Etta and Daisy were not exactly thirsty, but they 
did long, after a while, for a cup of the old man's tea, 
even though it had no milk in it. They thought a 
cup of water from the brook would be very nice, but 
dared not ask the hermit to get them one. . 

So greatly excited had they been with watching 
their new friend come out of the hut and get his tea, 
that they quite forgot to fetch their governess from 
her sofa of ferns. Daisy of a sudden recollected this, 
and at once ran off as quickly and as noiselessly as 
she could to tell Miss Warrenne the news. 

" And you must promise to come as quietly as ever 
you can, because the hermit is sitting very near our 
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hiding-place. I don't fancy he is deaf though he is 
very old, but it will not do to run any risks." 

Miss Warrenne came at once, and holding up her 
dress rather high, that it might not rub against 
shrubs and fern-leaves, worked her way to the peep- 
ing-spot She made next to no noise at all, and did 
not disturb or alarm the aged tea-drinker a bit. 

In a very short time from now, the old gentleman 
finished his egg, his lettuces and radishes, and then 
he put away his tea-things and cloth. He tumbled 
the crumbs into the brook for the fish, and also gave 
them his tea-leaves, but whether they would like or 
dislike the latter food, I cannot say. Having washed 
cup, saucer and plate in the brook, and removed the 
kettle from its elevated position over the fire, he put 
the stool away, and occupied himself for two or three 
minutes inside the hut. On emerging therefrom he 
brought with him a long bit of carpet and a long 
pipe, and having laid the former on the ground in a 
delightfully cool place at the water's edge, he pre- 
pared himself for a little rest and digestion. He had 
evidently forgotten something, for again he threw his 
wide-awake hat upon the ground, and looked very 
cross indeed. He wasted no time, however, over 

L 
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crossness, but walked into the hut, and presently came 
out with a book under his arm, and a box of matches 
in his hand Having lit his pipe, he laid himself 
down, opened his book arid began to read. 

" There we must leave him for the present," said 
Miss Warrenne ; " come along, it is time for us to go to 
our tea ; you must tell papa all about him this even- 
ing, and see if he knows what a queer tenant he has in 
Wynbury wood." 

The children accordingly rose up and walked on 
noiselessly until they got beyond reach of the old 
gentleman's ears : then tongues went to work, and 
they gave their governess a full and complete history 
of the hermit's doings up till the moment she arrived 
at the peeping-spot 

" I don't know what your papa will say to the her- 
mit taking up his abode in the wood, unless he hap- 
pens to have given him permission. I never saw the 
old man about the village myself, and yet I imagine 
he must go into it sometimes, or how could he get 
rolls and butter, tea and sugar ? I never saw him in 
Wynbury church certainly, so I am afraid he does not 
keep Sunday very well, unless, possibly, he goes 
off to Bodfari." 
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Miss Warrenne was quite as much puzzled about 
the hermit as Etta and Daisy, but she imagined 
that he was not unknown in Wynbury ; though, per- 
haps the Admiral might be unaware of his actual 
place of abode. It would be exceedingly interesting 
to find out all about the old fellow, and to get at his 
history, for he would be pretty sure to have one. 

Miss Warrenne thought he was looking very ill, and 
much in want of better food than lettuces and rad- 
ishes. Perhaps, however, he always had a pretty good 
dinner, and consequently would not require to take 
much at tea. 

" We will tell papa all about him when we come 
down to dessert this evening," said Etta ; " but I hope 
he won't disturb him and make him carry his hut 
away. I should like to know him very much, and 
perhaps mamma would let me take him some things 
for his dinner or tea, and lend him some of our 
books. He must be very lonely in the wood ; and if 
I were he, I should keep a big Newfoundland dog to 
talk to and walk out with. You say he looks very 
poorly, Miss Warrenne, so I would take him a seidlitz 
powder or some red lavender to drop on a lump of 
sugar : that might do him a deal of good, and perhaps 
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make his cheeks look less white. I should hope pdpa 
will not think of turning him out of the wood, because 
a wood is a sort of place that seems to belong to no- 
body except to the Queen, who owns all England : 
he can't afford a cottage, I daresay, or at all events 
only for the winter. I shall beg papa to let him stay, 
and Daisy and I will manage his gardens, and take 
him some flowers in our pony-carriage. We could 
drive along the road to the place nearest to his hut, 
and then walk the rest of the way. Oh ! I do hope 
he won't be turned out, and I hope Dr Simpson will 
give him some physic and make him quite well." 
Etta was most anxious about the old man, being very 
kind-hearted; and so was Daisy, but she could not 
forget that he had lost his temper, and temporarily 
disgraced himself. 

Here the Rector moistened his throat with two or 
three sips of elderberry wine, while the sweepers 
talked over the so-called hermit, and discussed the 
pleasures of life in a wood. Hearing of a running 
brook, of flowers and fields, of beautiful trees covered 
with bright green leaves, was very delightful; but 
it made them long for summer, and for the power 
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to partake of the many enjoyments of country life. At 
the same time they felt that a big blazing fire, and a 
big bowl of whiskey-punch, were very delightful too. 
Now the Rector was ready again, and very soon, 
probably, everything would be known about the queer 
old hermit: and if everybody is surprised, why so 
much the better. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



THE HERMIT STOCKING HIS LARDER. 




TTA was not a little perplexed this evening 
while she was putting on her white frock 
and cherry-coloured sash for dessert. She 
was anxious to tell papa of her discovery, and anxious 
at the same time, not to do anything which would 
cause the lean old hermit to be turned out of his 
home. There was nothing, however, to be done but 
to tell papa everything, and to hope that he would be 
able to be very merciful to his lean and funny tenant 
Some strawberries and cream having forced their way 
through the ivory regiment that guarded her rosy 
mouth, Etta began, continued, and finished her 
wonderful story. 

Admiral and Mrs Gwynne listened in great astonish- 
ment: they had no idea there was such a strange 
personage in their wood, and the Admiral said he 
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should lose no time in making his acquaintance, and, 
moreover, should take with him a very long bill for 
rent 

" Oh ! no, dear papa, please not, for I am sure the 
hermit is too poor to be able to pay any. I will pay 
his rent for him, if you will let me ; that is, if it does 
not come to more than half-a-crown, as I have only 
that much in my purse." 

The Admiral smiled, and said he would excuse the 
rent. 

" Oh ! thank you, papa, very much: and you won't 
turn him'out, will you ? " 

" I can make no promises, my dear, on that point 
I must find out who he is ; and if I discover him to 
be a tramp and an old vagabond, I shall perhaps be 
obliged to procure him a lodging in a very different 
sort of place, namely in the lock-up." 

Etta put down the strawberry she was raising to 
her lips, and looked at mamma : she well knew the 
great effect an imploring look usually had upon 
mamma, but to her grief she noticed that the look 
this evening had no effect at all. Mrs Gwynne simply 
sipped her claret, ate a bit of sponge-cake, and said 
nothing. 
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" But it is possible, dear papa, that he may not be 
a vagabond, isn't it?" 

" Quite possible, Etta ; and if Ke is a very respect- 
able old gentleman, he will tell me his history, and 
how he came to mistake a bit of my wood for his 
own. We will go and visit him to-morrow afternoon, 
and, perhaps, he will give us a cup of tea and a 
lettuce" 

" And you won't take Keddell, the policeman, with 
you, will you?" 

"Oh! no: I will take nobody but you and 
Daisy/' 

Etta felt much relieved on hearing this, and went 
on with her strawberries comfortably. On going up 
to bed, however, some of her fears returned to her, 
and she spent some time with Daisy in wonder- 
ing whether it was possible for the old hermit to be 
a vagabond. 

" He doesn't look like one," said Daisy, " because 
he hasn't a red face and an ugly dog : but he has a 
big stick, Etta." 

" Yes he has ; but then Dr Simpson has one too." 

" And Stanyer, the farmer." 

"Yes; but then again, Captain O'Mulligatawnigan, 
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from India, has both a red face and an ugly dog, and 
we know that he is quite a gentleman." 

" Oh ! yes ; but he doesn't live in papa's wood 
without saying anything to anybody." 

" Well, you know, Daisy, I always thought that 
woods, and roads, and streets, and turnpike-gates, 
belonged to the Queen or to the House of Commons, 
and not to anybody in particular." 

" The brook and the ground may belong to the 
Queen, perhaps, because they are nothing exactly : 
but the trees, and the game, and the rabbits are 
papa's." 

" Well, the hermit doesn't touch any of those." 

" Oh ! yes ; he must touch the trees if he eats the 
roots, you know." 

" I believe you want him turned away, Daisy." 

" Oh ! no, I don't indeed. I like him very much. 
I shall say good-night, because it isn't nice of you to 
think that." 

Here the conversation ended, and Daisy fell asleep 
in about a quarter of an hour's time ; but it was quite 
ten o'clock before Etta closed her eyes. She did not 
exactly dream of the hermit, but very nearly; because 
§he thought she took a walk in the wood, and found 
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men cutting down the trees and' -stopping up the 
brook. Then she heard gentlemen shooting rabbits, 
and fancied one hit a man by mistake. At this point 
she half awoke, and at once began to wonder if it 
could have been the hermit who was hit : then she 
awoke altogether, and was glad to find she had been 
dreaming. 

At breakfast she told her governess what papa had 
said, and asked her if she thought the hermit could 
be a vagabond. 

" Well, a vagabond means a person who wanders, 
and has no settled habitation. I am afraid your old 
friend may be said to come under that denomina- 
tion." 

" Yes, unless he stays in his hut all winter as well 
as summer. But papa called him a tramp as well, 
Miss Warrenne : what is that ? " 

" Well, tramp comes from a German word which 
you had in your lesson yesterday. " 

" Do you mean trampen ? Oh ! but that means to 
tread upon the ground, to produce the noise that 
horses make when they gallop, and soldiers when 
they march. If it comes to that, papa himself is a 
tramp, especially when he walks in step with Lord 
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Wallingford and Sir Benjamin Warmingpan. He 
can't say anything to the hermit for being a tramp 
I'm sure." Etta felt relieved on being able to come 
to this conclusion, and she thought there was some 
chance of the poor hermit being let alone in his hut. 
Of course her head was full of him the whole 
morning, and she had some little difficulty in attend- 
ing to her lessons : she was very silent all dinner- 
time, and put salt on her bread-pudding, mistaking it 
for sugar. This being a half-holiday, there were no 
lessons in the afternoon, so the little girls were at 
liberty to do what they liked. At half-past two, their 
great friends Cicely and Maud Clifton, and Bertha 
Warmingpan came to play croquet, and just after they 
had left, the Admiral came back from Nestleton, 
where he had been trying prisoners. 

« Had you many naughty men to try, papa ? " asked 
Etta. 

« Only a few tramps, dear." 
Etta started at that dreadful word tramps. 
" And did you give them long sentences ? " 
" Twenty-one days in gaol, hard labour, bread and 
water. ,, 

Only fancy, thought Etta, the poor hermit being 
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sentenced to that. He was accustomed both to bread 
and to water certainly, but he was too old to do hard 
labour, and a gaol, moreover, would be a very horrid 
place for him. 

" By the way, papa, what is a tramp ? It must be 
something more than a man who treads upon the 
ground, and makes a tramping noise." 

"A tramp is a vagrant, my dear; a ragamuffin 
who begs along the road, sleeps in a ditch, and 
steals when he has the opportunity. Well, are you 
nearly ready to conduct me to the hermit's hut ? I 
must just go and wash my hands, and put on another 
pair of boots and coat, and then we'll start and hear 
what the old gentleman in the wood has to say for 
himself. I hope he won't turn out to be like the three 
rascals I sent to gaol this morning, because you and 
dear Daisy seem to take a great interest in him.'' 

" Well, papa, I don't think he is either a tramp or 
a vagabond, but if every bit of the wood belongs to 
you, the brook and the ground and all, I suppose he 
ought to have asked your permission, before building 
his hut and laying out his garden." 

The Admiral went up to his dressing-room, and 
Etta sought out Daisy. In a quarter of -an hour's 
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time all were ready to start, and in a very short while 
the fate of the poor old hermit would be decided. How 
little did he guess that at this moment a gentleman 
and two little girls were on their way to visit him : 
nay more — how little did he guess that this might be 
the last afternoon he would spend in Wynbury wood. 
He was now lying down in his hut, fast asleep. The 
day had been very hot and fatiguing, and the hermit 
had had a longish walk. The emptiness of his larder 
had sent him out foraging; for after breakfast he 
found himself without one egg, without one roll, and 
with only half an ounce of butter. It was necessary, 
therefore, that he should go out and forage, and get 
enough food to carry him over next Sunday. Well, 
off he started about ten o'clock, walking through 
the very thickest part of the wood for three miles, 
keeping a very sharp look-out during a small portion 
of that distance, because he had to walk so near to 
the high road. Struggling through thick underwood 
and strong wiry ferns was no easy job : it was very 
hard work, in fact, and the poor hermit had to rest 
several times, so tiyed was he. However, he got to 
his journey's end at last, that is to say, the end of 
the wood, and then he took out a whistle, blew it 
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twice, once softly, once loudly, and then laid himself 
down quite out of sight, in a spot covered with shrubs 
and brambles. 

A short distance from the wood, and at one side of 
the high road, was a little provision shop, and in the 
shop a little girl nursing a baby. 

" There's the whistle," she suddenly exclaimed, at 
the same moment jumping up and putting the baby 
into a cradle in the kitchen, where her mother was 
washing clothes. 

She then went to a basket in the window labelled, 



New-laid eggs. 



and took out twelve : these she put into another 
basket which she lined with a cloth, and then added 
a loaf, three rolls, a pound of butter, some sugar, 
some tea, and two pots of jam. She now went to 
fetch something far more important and imposing 
than she had yet put into the basket : this was a little 
leg of mutton which she found in a cool, clean dairy 
at the back. It was all ready for eating, for her 
mother had cooked it, and exceedingly good it looked. 
Having stowed the leg carefully on the top of the 
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eggs and rolls, the little girl covered up the top of the 
basket with a white cloth, and then going out by the 
back way, mounted up to the kitchen garden, which 
was on rather hilly ground, and then made for the 
gate teading into Wynbuiy wood. The gate was, as 
usual, padlocked, so the child got over it, finding it 
no easy job to pull up the basket with her ; and on 
alighting at the other side, made off for an old tumble- 
down tree at the edge of the brambles in which the 
hermit was hiding. Arrived there, she called out 
u Basket, basket," and in half a minute up started our 
lean old friend, looking very cautiously about him, 
and motioning the child to come a bit nearer. He 
found the basket dreadfully heavy when he weighed 
it in his hand, and he looked as if he despaired of 
being able to carry it all the way to his hut : however, 
carry it he must. The little girl now came and sat 
beside him, and for a quarter of an hour the two 
talked incessantly, the hermit chiefly asking questions. 
The conversation done, the old man paid for what was 
in the basket, and handed over an empty one which 
he had brought with him : then kissing the child, and 
giving her sixpence for herself, he bade her good-bye, 
and started off home. She too ran home, and having 
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given her mother what the hermit paid for the leg of 
mutton, &c, popped the sixpence into her own 
money-box,and recommenced nursing baby. 

Oh ! dear, dear, the basket was very heavy indeed; 
and ere he had gone two hundred yards, the old man 
had to put it down and rest for five minutes. Had 
he been hungry he might have reduced the weight 
somewhat by eating a roll and a few slices of the 
mutton ; but he was not hungry, and, moreover, he 
knew he could not walk comfortably on a full stomach. 
There was nothing for him to do, therefore, but to 
walk and rest, walk and rest, and in due time he 
would reach his hut. 

If Etta had but known what he was undergoing, 
most willingly would she have helped to carry the 
heavy basket: she would have run a stick through 
the handle, and, taking one end herself, would have 
given the hermit the other, thus dividing the weight 
most comfortably. However, as we are well aware, 
she had not the least idea what the poor hermit was 
doing at this moment. On he went, lugging the leg 
and rolls, the butter and jam, the tea and sugar, the 
loaf and eggs, with most determined perseverance ; 
and if he does not manage to smash some of the 
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eggs he will be very clever indeed. Well, at last he 
sighted the hut, and, oh ! how delighted he was to 
see it ; but he had quite lost his appetite : he was 
not a bit hungry after his long walk : he was simply 
very much fatigued, very hot, and in sore need of a 
snooze. He unpacked the basket carefully, and was 
glad to find that he had only smashed one of the new 
laid eggs : then he took off coat and waistcoat, and 
going down to the brook gave himself a most refresh- 
ing wash. This did him a deal of good, and made 
him feel able to eat a bit of roll, and two raw eggs 
beaten up in a cup with pepper and salt: his wee 
dinner over, he threw himself on his bed, and very 

soon was fast asleep. 

Fast asleep he was, when, a couple of hours later, 

tlie Admiral and his little daughters set out to pay 

hita their all-important visit. 




M 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE ADMIRAL RECOGNISES THE HERMIT. 




a ib — _ ^ERHAPS I had better take a pair 

of handcuffs with me," said the Ad- 
1 miral, as he started with his little girl 
for the hut. . 

Etta almost burst into tears. 

" I was only in fun, my ducky : come along, and 
don't be afraid that I shall do anything to the hermit, 
unless I find him to be a very bad character indeed. 
If, however, I find him to be that, you will of course 
wish me to remonstrate with him." 

"Yes, I suppose so, papa/' replied Etta, very 
cautiously. 

The children knew the way so well that they were 
able to take the Admiral by a very direct route indeed. 
Though of course he knew his own wood very in- 
timately, he was not acquainted with all its ins and 
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the back. The Admiral said he had had no opportunity 
of studying these beautiful things while he was living at 
sea, and since he had come to live upon land, he had 
been very busy with matters of other sorts ; but he 
had been so much interested this morning, that he 
certainly would let his little girls coach him up in wild- 
flowers and ferns, and in return he would tell them 
some of the wonders of the sea. 

" Well, there is one thing I should like you to tell 
me very much, papa," said Daisy, " and that is this : 
Why does it ever rain at sea where there are no 
flowers or wheat to be watered, or cattle-ponds to be 
filled? I don't see the use of. rain in the Pacific or 
Atlantic Ocean at all, do you ?" 

" Yes, certainly I do," replied the Admiral, not a 
little amused ; " and I'll tell you of what great use it 
was to me and all my crew once. We had been a 
very long voyage, and contrary winds and other causes 
had prevented us reaching our destination until some 
weeks after we were due. Well, in time all our 
drinking water, though very sparingly served out, was 
exhausted, and then imagine what an unpleasant 
fix we were in. In two days, however, we had a 
tremendous fall of rain, and then you should have 
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seen the excitement of the sailors"; they caught the 
rain as it ran off the deck and as it dripped through 
the rigging ; they caught it in buckets, in sails, and 
in all sorts of vessels, and this supply, with what we 
got from another providential shower, kept us going in 
drinking-water to the end of our voyage. And now," 
added the Admiral, " I think w.e must be about at the 
end of our land-voyage, for I see the big ferns you 
spoke of: now for Mr Hermit" 

Yes, they had come close to the big ferns now, and 
were very near the abode of Etta's white-haired, 
mysterious friend. 

" Let me run on a bit, papa dear, and see if the 
hermit is anywhere about : it is just his tea-time, I 
think." So Etta ran on very nimbly and very quietly, 
and presently the Admiral saw her crouch down and 
make a careful inspection of the old gentleman's 
abode. He was nowhere to be seen, and Etta felt 
considerably disappointed, for she had hoped he 
would have been sitting down to tea now. 

" Never mind, dear," said the Admiral, " we will 
squat here and rest, and I daresay it won't be very 
long before he makes his appearance.' ' 

To Etta's great delight the hopes of all were very 
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soon realised, for she had hardly conducted her papa 
to the peeping-spot before a bony hand appeared 
from behind the curtain, and laid a cup and saucer, a 
teapot, two eggs, and a jam-pot, upon the ground in 
front of the hut. Seeing this, Etta and Daisy at once 
touched papa, and directed his eyes to the bony hand. 

" He is going to have tea : see, now he is putting 
out a roll and a little pot which contains butter; and 
look, papa, down to the left of the brook, and you 
will see his kettle fixed on the top of three little rods 
over a fire. Oh ! here he comes himself : look, look ; 
isn't he tall, and thin, and old ? Oh ! he can't be a 
vagabond or tramp, papa, can he ? " 

Out came our old friend, for he had just awoke 
from his long snooze, and very much refreshed indeed 
did he feel. The first thing he did was to stir up the 
fire and add a little more water : then he bathed his 
face and hands in the brook, and washed away the 
remains of the sleepiness. Now he fetched stool and 
tablecloth, and duly laid his table. This tea was 
evidently meant to be rather a sumptuous one, the 
children noticed, because he was going to have two 
eggs instead of one, and jam in addition to butter. 
There were no signs of lettuces or radishes, however. 
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Directly the old man stepped from his tent, 
Admiral Gwynne pointed his two eyes at him as 
though they had been two guns, and he kept them 
fixed as though they had been two stars. The 
hermit's face arrested the attention of the gallant 
officer at once : he gave up all thoughts as to whether 
he was a vagabond or not ; what he was trying to 
find out was the identity of the man — whether he 
was the person he took him to be. The Admiral 
fancied he knew the face : he thought he had seen it 
before: he thought he knew the history and character 
of this mysterious hermit However, he said nothing, 
because he might be mistaken ; and he watched all 
the movements of the man with great interest What 
was happening now was nothing new to the two girls ; 
still they enjoyed watching, and every now and then 
they called their papa's attention to little matters 
which probably were escaping his notice. The old 
man was very slow in his movements this afternoon ; 
the fact being that, though he had had a long refresh- 
ing sleep, he had not quite got over the effects of his 
long troublesome journey. Happily, he forgot 
nothing, so he had not the trouble of getting up 
to go into his hut; and moreover, to Daisy's de- 
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light, he did not let the Admiral see him lose his 
temper. 

• Tea over, the hermit washed cup and saucer, plate 
and egg-cup in the brook, and then proceeded to 
put by cloth, stool, &c, and to lift the kettle from its 
elevated perch: then he retired to the hut, and 
fetched out carpet, book, and long pipe. No doubt 
this was his practice on all fine afternoons, and Etta 
and Daisy told their papa how that they had seen 
him go through all these operations the day they first 
•discovered him. When he had made himself snug 
upon the ground, and had lit his pipe, the Admiral 
whispered to Etta, " Now, dear, I think I '11 go and 
speak to him." 

" Oh ! will you, papa ? Shan't you frighten him, 
as he doesn't expect you ? You don't think him a 
tramp or a vagabond, do you ? " 

" Well, dear, I believe I know who he is." 

" No, do you really ? " exclaimed Daisy. 

" Yes, I firmly believe I am not wrong in suppos- 
ing him to be, or rather to have been, an old friend 
of mine. I shall very soon find out if I am right, for 
I will address him by a certain name, and then watch 
what effect it has upon him. He has no business 
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here, that is very certain, unless he has asked the 
agent's leave, and as the agent has said nothing to 
me, I rather expect Mr Hermit has pitched his tent 
quite on the sly. However, I won't be hard upon 
him, for he is a very old man, and I am sorry to say 
he looks very ill. I shall like to see the inside of his 
hut, and to hear how he has managed to produce two 
such wonderful little gardens. He is not going to 

m 

sleep, dear, is he ? he seems to have left off puffing 
at his pipe, and to have laid his book down, for some 
reason." 

Etta stretched her little neck, but could not get a 
good view of the hermit's face. 

" I will creep round," she said ; so off she started, 
noiselessly, and gradually worked her way until she 
came within full view of her prostrate old friend. 
Yes, he was going to sleep, apparently, for eyes were 
closed as well as book. Poor old man, he looked 
very tired, so Etta hoped much that the Admiral 
would not awake him. 

She did not return immediately to the peeping 
spot, because the curtain of the hut being drawn 
aside, there was a capital view of the hermit's 
drawing-room and bed-room. Of course these were 
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in one, and very small did this one apartment seem 
for such a tall old man. The bed ran the whole 
length of the room, and appeared to be very narrow : 
it was not exactly upon the floor, but was raised a 
foot or so above it. Etta could not see very plainly, 
but she fancied there were some shelves or a cup- 
board at the head of the bed, and she made out a 
box, which no doubt acted as the old gentleman's 
chair. This much had she seen, when she got up to 
rejoin papa and Daisy. Having heard that the 
hermit was asleep, the Admiral proposed that the 
party should explore a bit, and he said it would not 
matter at all if they awoke the sleeper in their wan- 
derings about, as it was his full intention to have a 
talk with him sooner or later this afternoon. So all 
three got up and walked boldly through the group of 
ferns that hedged the hut and gardens on one side. 

Most lovely was the little flower garden, indeed ; 
everything in such capital order, the flowers so beau- 
tiful and so well arranged. The kitchen garden w&s 
in an equally tidy state, and the Admiral extracted a 
red tooth and ate it. The exploring party now 
visited the beehive, and next they passed on very 
quietly to explore the hermit himself. . There he lay 
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on his bit of carpet, with his eyes closed and his 
mouth open : he was fast asleep, and he reposed in 
the most complete ignorance of the fact that a gen- 
tlemen and two little ladies were within two yards of* 
his nose. 

The Admiral made a most minute inspection of 
the hermit's countenance, and in a little while 
repeated his conviction that he knew quite well who 
this prostrate slumberer was. He had not seen him 
for many years, he said, and he was greatly altered ; 
still he was as convinced as possible that this could 
be none other than a certain old acquaintance. He 
had not heard of this particular old acquaintance's 
death, and therefore nothing was more probable, 
taking likeness into consideration, than* that this so- 
called hermit was the identical man. 

"And of course he is no tramp and vagabond, 
papa ? " said Etta. 

"Well, I'm not so sure of that, my dear. As, 
however, it is very uncharitable to speak unfavour- 
ably of any one, when open condemnation is not a 
matter of duty, and as I have a great aversion to 
raking up by-gones, I will say nothing as to what I 
believe I know of this poor old man. I will speak 
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kindly to him presently, and see if I cannot do some- 
thing for him. I disapprove of him living here in this 
way ; and moreover, if he is not soon put under Mr 
Simpson's care, and properly looked after, he will 
cease to live at all. He looks very ill, and I am 
greatly afraid that even a skilful doctor will not be 
able to do him much good." 

"Well, Mr Simpson will do all that is possible, 
papa," said Etta, "and Mr Turner might pray for 
him at church, and I will at home, because mamma 
always tells me, when I say my prayers, to remem- 
ber sick friends, and poor people, and all in sorrow." 

" Quite right, dear, quite right 'Now, if you and 
Daisy will go quietly off to your peeping-spot, and 
leave me here, I will presently awake the old man, 
and have a little private talk with him." 

The two girls went off at once, and they began to 
think that this, perhaps, was about the most interest- 
ing part in all their dealings with this mysterious old 
slumberer. They would watch papa awake the 
sleeper; then they would probably see the hermit 
start up, rub his eyes, and look about him : next — 
well, they could not guess what would come next. 
They did not go to precisely the same spot from 
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which they had been accustomed to watch their old 
friend, because it was not exactly very comfo rtable : 
there was not now the same necessity for complete 
concealment as formerly, so they might go where 
they could stand up and have a good and uninter- 
rupted view. 

Directly the children retired, the Admiral began to 
walk up and down; and Etta fancied he plunged 
very deeply into thought at once. He took off his 
straw hat, probably that he might have no unneces- 
sary weight upon his brain, stroked his forehead to 
encourage his thinking powers, ancT rubbed a gnat off 
his nose that nothing might interfere with his perfect 
composure. He then seemed quite ready for action, 
and his little girls' hearts began to beat at about the 
rate of a Great Western train starting from Padding- 
ton, as he walked up to where the hermit was lying. 

In most complete innocence of what was going to 
happen, the old slumberer slumbered on ; but he 
must look very sharp over the finish of his dream, 
for Admiral Gwynne is now stooping down, and 
about to shake him very gently by the shoulder. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



BIDDING" GOOD-BYE TO THE HUT. 




DMIRAL GWYNNE gave the sleeper one 
shake : that was quite enough : it trans- 
formed him at once into a waker, and 
then he sat up and looked about him. The Admiral 
did not speak : he simply looked the old man full in 
the face, and waited to be spoken to. He had to 
wait so long that he was beginning to lose patience, 
when the hermit got up, took off his wide-awake hat, 
and bowed. 

"Good day, sir; I hope you are well. I little 
expected to see you, indeed." 

" And I as little to see you, John Tubbins. Give 
me your hand, and tell me how you are. You look 
far from well, I am sorry to see." 

"Far from well, Admiral, far from welL So you 
know me then?" 
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" Yes, John, I believed I knew you the moment I 
saw you, and I was convinced of this as I stooped 
down to awake you. My little girls discovered you ; 
they were not born when you left the village ten 
years ago, but they have taken great interest in you 
ever since they accidentally lit upon your wild home 
here." 

" Do they know why I left the village, sir ? " 

" Certainly not, John, certainly not." 

" That is well, sir, that is well : and is it long since 
they first saw the hut ? " 

"Not very long. A few days after making their 
discovery they told Mrs Gwynne and me of it, and I 
resolved to visit him whom they called the hermit, 
little guessing who he would turn out to be. And 
now that I have found out who this squatter in my 
wood is, I mean to take him away, and * 

" You won't let me stay here, sir ? " 

" No, John, no : had you not been an old friend I 
should have removed you a little unceremoniously 
perhaps, because I do not at all approve of any one 
leading this kind of life. Had my agent, Mr Leather- 
barrow, lit upon you, he would have called in 
Keddell, I fancy, and I don't say that he would have 
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John did as he was bidden, and the Admiral took 
his little girls apart, and told them the hermit was, as. 
he expected, a certain old John Tubbins who lived in 
Wynbury many years ago. He said he did not wish 
them to ask the villagers any questions about him, as 
they were not very fond of old John ; and he added, 
it was because the old mans neighbours had not 
behaved to him as he thought they should have, that he 
r wished his own little girls and family to be very kind. 
" Old John did something that was wrong, my 

i 

dears," added papa, " but he was very penitent, and 
was severely punished : we all do what is wrong, but 
we all are not very penitent, and we all do not get 
severely punished. When punishment is over, how- 
ever, we expect black looks to be laid aside ; in other 
words, we forgive trespasses against ourselves, in 
order that we may have our own trespasses forgiven. 
I need not, however, say anything to you to induce 
^ you to be kind, for you are the very ones who, in 
your own little ways, have been urging me to have 
mercy upon old John." 

The old man very soon put his goods together: he 
had not much property, not much at least in the 
wood, so packing was not a very long job. 
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"Would the little ladies like to see my Bank, 
Admiral ? " he asked, putting his head out of the hut 

"Very much, I've no doubt, John. Go, my 
dears, and look." 

So the children went to the door of the hut. 

" Can you gu^ss where the bank is ?" aske'd John. 

" No, indeed, I can't," replied Etta. 

" Nor I," added Daisy. 

" Then watch me." So he went to the head of his 
bed, and topk from the corner a strong little iron bar, 
pointed at one end. 

" This is the key of my bank," he said, " and also 
my weapon of defence against possible intruders. Oh ! 
dear, I'm not a very good hand at stooping, so you 
must not be surprised if I take some little time to 
unlock my bank." 

" But I don't see where your bank is," said Etta ; 
" tell me where it is and I will do the stooping for 
you." 

"Thank you, little lady, very much indeed. I 
must first move this box : there now, that job is done: 
now to remove these three planks." The three planks 
in the floor of the hut were removed and disclosed a 
stone slab about a foot square. This John raised up 
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with the iron rod ; and then, when Etta and Daisy 
peeped down, they saw a little hole bricked in, with a 
wash-leather purse at the bottom, one or two physic 
bottles, and a bottle of sherry. 

"It's my medicine-chest and cellaret as well as 
bank you see, Miss Gwynne." 

" Shall I fetch up the purse and bottles? n 
" If you please : thank you, thank you very much. 
Now do let me give you a little taste of the sherry 
mixed with a drop of water out of the brook : here is 
a little silver cup, you see, quite at the bottom of the 
bank, and here a little china jug which I have had for 
nearly fifty years." 

" Shall I get some water in it? " 
" If you please, Miss Daisy, if you please." 
So Daisy ran to the brook, filled the jug, and then 
came back. Then old John gave everybody a drink 
out of his old silver cup, and took a draught himself 
afterwards. 

" Now, Miss Gwynne, would you kindly count my 
money for me. Thank you." Etta took the purse, 
and turned the contents into her lap, and oh ! how 
surprised she was to see sovereign after sovereign, 
and crown after crown, and florin after florin, and 
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shilling after shilling tumble out She had expected 
a lot of pennies and a few shillings, for she had no 
idea that John Tubbins was rather a rich man. 

"You have forty-two pounds, eight shillings and 
sixpence," said Etta. 

" Then all is quite right," said John ; " that is ex- 
actly the sum I put in my bank the last time I went 
to it You have counted it beautifully, and made it 
agree with these figures on this bit of paper you see. 
Thank you very much, Miss Ow^ne." 

This little business being over, John put the purse 
into his coat pocket, saying, he would ask the Ad- 
miral to take care of it when they reached the house, 
and in a few minutes' time he said goodbye to the 
hut, to the gardens, to the beehive, and to all the old 
companions of his solitude. 

Etta and Daisy did not speak at all to old John as 
they walked along to the hall : they went on in front, 
hand in hand, leaving papa to take care of him. 
How greatly surprised were they at the termination of 
their discovery, how surprised "to find that the hermit 
was somebody papa had known for years. There 
was no fear of him being punished for settling in a 
wood that did not belong to him : he would be taken 
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care of, and possibly Dr Simpson's bottles would give 
him a fresh start in life. 

Arrived at the hall, old John was taken into a room 
called the "cabin," a room in which the Admiral 
transacted business of various sorts with his agent and 
other persons ; and presently Mrs Gwynne came in 
to see the new comer. She was very kind to John 
indeed, and made many inquiries as to his life since 
he left Wynbury. Then John asked about the Cap- 
tain Winston whom he robbed of the gold watch and 
purse, and was told he was now a Colonel : he asked 
many other questions, too, and finally was shown to a 
room at the back of the house which had just been 
prepared for him. 

Next morning, Mr Simpson the doctor called and 
had a long interview with John Tubbins. He said 
he was very ill, very weak, very much exhausted, and 
greatly in want of beef tea and other good things of 
that sort. He inquired into his style of life during 
and after imprisonment, and found that the old man 
had felt so acutely his degradation, as, at one time, to 
care little whether he lived or died. 

" Ah 1 I suffered fearfully, Mr Simpson, in prison, 
in mind and body, and for weeks hardly got down 
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half a dozen mouthfuls. I used to sit in my cell and 
cry by the hour : I could not sleep, I could not eat, 
I could do nothing scarcely but think upon and be- 
wail my great crime, and ponder over the happiness I 
used to enjoy in Wynbury. The warder who attended 
to me was very kind, and the chaplain was kinder still ; 
but some of my fellow-prisoners, when we were out in 
the yard together, would make fun of me, and behave 
as though they thought being in gaol was a good joke. 
This made me very miserable for some time, but' at 
length I got hold of them and managed to make them 
listen to me for a bit. From this I succeeded in 
working upon them to some little extent ; and first 
they left off making fun of me, and then they left off 
thinking that there was not much degradation in being 
a prisoner. Well, we got to be good friends in time, 
and so my mind gradually became easier, and in the 
hope that I was doing good to others, I forgot a little 
bit of my own trouble. Well, two of these men were 
discharged the same week- that I was : I came out 
first, but I stayed in the town and met them, deter- 
mined to follow up, if possible, the good I hoped I 
had done. I gave them a capital dinner, and then 
we all left by the night train for London. There I 
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got them lodgings in the house I stayed in, dressed 
them up tidily, and went about with them in search of 
work. Some friends of mine in the Docks gave em- 
ployment to one of the men, and a nephew of mine, 
a timber merchant, took the other, and I am glad to 
say, both are doing well I thought I would try my 
hand upon some of the other prisoners I knew in the 
gaol, and on ascertaining when they would be dis- 
charged, I went to the town, met them, gave them a 
capital dinner, and put a bit of money into their 
hands to enable them to get to their homes. One of 
them got work directly, I afterwards heard, and the 
other two said they would emigrate if I would lend 
them enough to pay their passages. Well, Mr Simp- 
son, I lent them the money, not expecting to see it 
again, but in three years back it came with a very 
grateful letter, and a full account of the prosperity of 
the men I had befriended. So you see, sir, I have 
not led quite an idle life since I have been out of 
prison ; and I might have grown into comparatively a 
happy man had not my old friends in Wynbury turned 
their backs upon me. But it was rare happiness feel- 
ing that I was doing good to others, and I picked up 
wonderfully in health, directly I found somebody 
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worse off than myself in whom I could take an inter- 
est The year in prison, however, has injured my 
health terribly, I fear : I did so mope and let myself 
go all to pieces. Then it was rather a rough life 
I led three months in every year, when I came to 
live in a hut, and so I knocked myself up frequently 
with long walks for food, and worried my mind with 
fears of being found and turned out. However, I'll 
take all the medicine you give me, Mr Simpson, and 
if God will, I shall get strong again." 

The Doctor told the above history of old John's 
life to Admiral and Mrs Gwynne, Etta and Daisy 
being present. Of course all were exceedingly 
pleased at his efforts to do good to his neighbour, 
and the little girls determined to do all they possibly 
could to make his life happy so long as he lived with 
or near them. They used to pay him a visit in his 
sitting-room twice a-day ; and you have no idea how 
their pleasant little talk and good spirits brightened 
him up. They could see the good it did him. They 
could see his face light up, as he lay upon the sofa, 
the moment they entered the room ; and all uncon- 
sciously they became two little Good Samaritans. 
They took no credit for this : kindness came quite 
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naturally to them : they would have been miserable 
had they thought of their own pleasure only during 
play-hours. 

From their conduct we see that even in our very 
earliest years we can do good, and that nobody 
hardly is too young for active Christianity; and 
depend upon it, if we learn the lesson of loving our 
neighbour as ourselves, before we reach our teens, 
we shall find the practice of it— oh ! so easy, and 
oh ! so pleasant, when we get to our thirties, our 
fifties, and our seventies. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



POOR OLD JOHN ! 




OHN TUBBINS remained for about ten 
days at the Hall, and at the end of that 
time he removed to a pretty little -cottage 
on the side of the hill leading up to the Church. It 
was called The Mount, and a very snug place it was. 
Here he settled himself, and the very day he got into 
it, Mr Turner and Mr Caytor called, and in course 
of time all his old friends looked in, and quite forgot 
and forgave what had been amiss ten years ago. Of 
course Etta and Daisy were frequent visitors, and the 
elder little girl would sometimes read to the old 
hermit, as he was still named, and lend him the 
Illustrated News, Punchy the Graphic, CasselVs Maga- 
zine, and other papers. He became quite happy in 
time, but he said he doubted if he should ever 
have known this happiness, had it not been for the 
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Admiral's daughters, and for the interest they took in 
him. Mr Simpson very frequently came to see old 
John, and very soon his physic began to show its 
goodness and power, for the patient grew a bit fatter, 
a bit stronger too, and a little less pale about the 
cheeks. 

" You ought to keep a pony and basket carriage, 
John/' said the Doctor, " for you are too old to walk 
much, and drives in the open air will do you good." 

So John determined to follow the Doctor's advice, 
and he asked Etta and Daisy to choose him a' 
carriage, while he went himself to the Abington 
Horse Fair for a pony. The little girls chose a most 
delightful carriage, and when the pony arrived, old 
John was set up, and used to drive about almost daily. 

About one year after his arrival at the Mount our 
poor old friend was taken very ill indeed. He had 
been into Nestleton one Saturday to buy various 
things in the market, and was caught in very heavy 
rain on his way back to Wynbury. The morning 
had been beautifully fine and warm, so John thought 
there was no need to take an extra coat and umbrella 
with him. He was quite unprotected, therefore, 
when the first shower came on, and unluckily he was 
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unable to find shelter of any sort, either for himself or 
pony. There were no cottages along the road, and 
no trees in the hedges of sufficient size to keep off 
the wet. The consequence was, that by the time 
John Tubbins reached the " Duck and Green Peas," 
he was drenched, and looked like a two-legged half- 
drowned rat. Out of his carriage he got at once, 
determined not to get any wetter by driving on to 
the Mount, and up he rushed to one of John 
Gleadow's spare rooms. 

"Get me a hot bath directly, Gleadow, if you 
please," he said, " and some warm brandy and water. 
Bring me also two rough towels. ,, 

John undressed, scrubbed himself well, swallowed 
the tumbler, or its contents rather, and then found 
the hot bath quite ready for him. Into it he got, 
and there he remained for the proper space of time ; 
then he popped out, dried himself, and got into a 
snug warm bed. Mr Simpson came and saw him at 
once, told him all he had done was quite right, and 
bade him remain in bed till mid-day on the morrow. 
Then the Doctor called again, and was much grieved 
to find old John very poorly indeed. His drenching, 
and the excitement that followed, had greatly upset 
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him, and a very violent cold seemed to have settled 
upon him. It soon spread about the village that the 
old man was very ill, and several friends called at 
once to inquire. Mr Simpson would allow nobody 
to go into his patient's room. He said old John 
must be kept very quiet, and that frequent openings 
^and shuttings of the door would be very bad for him. 
Things went on in this way for a whole week — the 
patient better one day, worse the next. We can all 
guess how anxious dear Etta and dear little Daisy 
were, and we may be quite sure they did not forget 
old John when they said their prayers. They fre- 
quently walked down to the • inn to make inquiries, 
and very often they had a little basket with them, 
containing something good which mamma had ordered 
to be made for the invalid. 

One morning Mr Simpson came to the Hall, and 
said . that old John had been asking several times 
after his little benefactresses, and was in great hopes 
Admiral and Mrs Gwynne would allow them to come 
and see him. He said he felt too poorly to receive 
and talk to all his friends, but nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to have five minutes' con- 
versation with the two youngest 
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Mrs Gwynne asked the doctor if there were any- 
thing catching in John's illness, and when he said, 
" No, certainly not," she gave her little girls leave to 
go. So they went; and when John was told they 
were coming, he brightened up directly, and said he 
felt better already. Etta and Daisy found their old 
friend lying upon a sofa, very warmly wrapped up. 
He did look very poorly, they thought, and they were 
very, very sorry indeed. They would not depress 
him, however, by seeming depressed themselves, so 
Etta at once began to talk in her own lively, cheerful 
way, and she was delighted to see old John smile 
several times. Daisy then chattered a bit, and told 
him she had been to look at his garden at the Mount, 
and had found the beds and rose-trees in capital 
order. 

Three days after this, the little girls visited the 
hermit again, and, to their great grief, found him 
decidedly worse. Their company, however, did him 
good ; but he was able to smile very seldom. Etta 
noticed this : she noticed with what difficulty old 
John seemed to follow her when she spoke to him, so 
she altered her way of speaking. She talked very 
quietly and slowly, did not wander off to a great 
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many subjects ; but said all she could think of about 
one. In a while she told old John she thought Daisy 
and herself had better leave, as perhaps he would like 
to go to sleep. 

" Oh ! no, no," he said, " I am quite awake indeed, 
do stay a little bit longer." So the little girls stayed ; 
and Etta presently gave him his medicine, and read 
him a letter which one of his nieces had written. 
John said he could not read it himself, and he could 
not attend to it if it were read in a loud tone* So 
Etta's soft, subdued voice suited exactly, and the old 
man heard every word. Then Etta wrote a very short 
note to the niece, and put the letter in the post on 
the way home. She was quite pleased to have been 
of so much use to the old man, and both girls said 
they would devote some of their play-hours to him 
any day he liked. 

The next time they went was on a Sunday after- 
noon, and Daisy gave him an account oi the morn- 
ing service — told him who was at church, what hymns 
they had, and what Mr Turner had said in his ser- 
mon. Etta then read him a page or two out of a 
good book he was very fond of, and did not leave 
until Mr Turner called to pay his customary visit. 
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- Well, old John continued very poorly for some 
time, and at length Mr Simpson was obliged to forbid 
the little girls to see him, except for just hve minutes. 
The old man said he only wanted just to see them, 
not to talk to them : the sight of their kind faces did 
him good : he would only say, " How do you do ?" 
and they should just speak half-a-dozen words and 
then go : he was not well enough to have other 
friends in his room, but he would not like to miss 
the little girls. Mr Simpson gave leave, and the 
children came for five minutes on two or three 
different days. In a week's time, however, John was 
so ill, that nobody at all, saving nurse, doctor and 
clergyman, could on any account be admitted, and 
then Mr Simpson told all friends who came to inquire, 
that he believed the old man would never get well. 

This was very sad news indeed, and nobody was 
more sorry, we may be quite sure, than Etta and 
Daisy Gwynne. They felt quite dull and depressed 
all day : they had unusual difficulty with their lessons, 
because they were thinking so much of their sick 
friend: they did not care to go out in the pony- 
carriage in the afternoon ; but they took a walk with 

Miss Warrenne into the wood, and visited old John's 

o 
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garden, and the spot where his hut had been. It was 
great grief to think they would never see their old 
friend again in this world ; but as they knew him to 
be very good, and to have long since been very sorry 
for the wrong he had done, they believed he would 
die happy, "and live happy afterwards in heaven. 
They would not despair, however, for God might see 
fit to let him live for some years yet ; but whether he 
lived, or whether he died, all, they were taught, 
would be for the best. 

Day by day the news grew worse ; and one after- 
noon Mr Turner met the little girls in the village, and 
told them he did not think old John would live 
another day. He was not in pain, the Vicar said, but 
so weak that no medicine, no beef-tea, no port wine, 
no anything was capable of doing him any good at all. 

"He has been asking for you. a great many 
times, and I have told him how anxious you are about 
him. He says he should very much like to say good- 
bye to you, and tell you how very great a pleasure 
your visits have been during his illness. I made no 
promise, however, because I did not know what both 
Mrs Gwynne and the doctor might say." Then the 
Vicar passed on ; but later in the same afternoon, he 
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walked up to the Hall, to say that the old man 
could not possibly live, Mr Simpson feared, till the 
morning. 

" Well, you may take my little girls with you to say 
good-bye, if you like, Mr Turner," said Mrs Gwynne. 
" They will be very much grieved to part from their 
old friend ; but if saying good-bye will give John a 
moment's pleasure, I am sure they will not hesitate to 
accompany you." 

So Etta and Daisy went with the Vicar, very sad 
indeed at the thoughts of the coming parting. Old 
John was asleep when they entered his room; but 
suddenly, catching the sound of Etta's soft voice, he 
awoke, and looking round, saw his little benefactresses 
at his bedside. 

" Thank you, dear children," he said, " for coming 
to bid me good-bye. You keep up your kindness to 
the very last, and be sure I. shall not forget it, nor, 
what is far more, will God. But I know your acts of 
kindness are not done with the hope of reward ; oh ! 
no: being little Christians, you have CmusT-like 
feelings. He went about doing good, and you, fol- 
lowing His command, go and do likewise. Heaven 
bless you, little souls ; good-bye." 
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The little girls 'gave him their hands; but their eyes 
were so full of tears, and their hearts so full of sorrow, 
that they could not speak. They left the room with 
the good Vicar, and taking hold of their hands, he 
walked with them back to the Hall. He then re- 
turned to the Inn, and the first thing he heard was, 
that old John Tubbins was dead. He had died ten 
minutes after the little girls left, repeating how glad he 
had been to see them, and hoping they would be blessed 
all their lives long. Then he thanked God for all the 
mercies vouchsafed to him during this life, and prayed 
for His favour in the life that was so soon to come. 

The following Sunday old John Tubbins was 
buried in the old churchyard on the hill, and in the 
evening the Vicar told the lesson 1 of his life and 
death, and shewed how that, in laying his body in 
the grave, they were sowing one more seed in the 
Garden of the Resurrection. 

To this sermon Etta and Daisy, in common with 
the whole of the congregation, listened with the pro- 
foundest attention, and no doubt it made a deep 
impression upon everybody. The little girls walked 
home without speaking one word. They were think- 
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ing of what Mr Turner had been saying, and of all 
that had happened since they had known old John 
Tubbins. Such had been the interest they had taken 
in the old man, that there was no chance of their 
forgetting him ; and though they had behaved most 
kindly to him without any eye to reward, they now 
enjoyed the great reward of feeling the utmost satis- 
faction in reflecting upon their little dealings with 
him. They would necessarily have enjoyed no such 
satisfaction had they left the old man to himself in 
his illness, and had they not acted as good little 
Samaritans from the time they knew him. They 
might have thought it too much trouble to walk over 
to the Mount and sit with him. They might have 
gone in the carriage for a nice lorig drive, or amused 
themselves with croquet or archery. They always, 
however, gave up a part of their play-hours to old 
John ; and there can be no doubt that they made 
themselves more than ever beloved in Wynbury on 
account of these little acts of self-denial and neigh- 
bourliness. 

A few days after old John was buried, Etta and 
Daisy visited the two little gardens in the wood. 
They took them both under their care, and to this 
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day they have kept them up in just the same state as 
the old hermit left them. They offered the bees and 
the hive to Janie Tubbins, John's niece ; but as she 
declined them, they gave them to little Margaret 
Duncan, who used to bring the old man his tea and 
sugar, butter and eggs, in the wood. 

And with this last bit of information, I think I may 
bring to a satisfactory conclusion 

The Tale of Old Tubbins. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



GOOD-NIGHT, SNOW-SWEEPERS. 




ERE the Rector paused, for he had come 
to the bottom of the last page in his 
- manuscript. After taking two or three 
sips of his wine, for the reading had made his 
throat rather dry, he raised his eyes from the paper 
and looked round at his audience. 

" Well, my friends," he said, " I have finished my 
simple little story : it has been very short and plain, 
but not altogether uninteresting, I hope. You have 
all been very quiet and attentive, so I trust that I 
have succeeded in interesting you. Now, did any of 
you guess that the old hermit, whom Etta and Daisy 
Gwynne found in the wood, would turn out to be 
John Tubbins ? " 

"Well, yes, sir; I guessed it, and my mate here 
too," replied the man in red j and the fat fellow in 
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the thin cabman's coat said he all along had a sus- 
picion that the hermit was old John. 

"But I suppose," continued the Rector, "that 
none of you guessed it was old Tubbins who stole 
Captain Winston's watch and purse ? " 

" Oh ! no, sir ; but I thought it was Gleadow the 
landlord. I knew it was nobody from Liverpool or 
London, as some muffs in Wynbury thought I knew 
'it was done by some one on the spot. It wasn't 
quite right, however, o' the Captain to count all that 
money with the door open." 

" No, my friend, it was not; but we may be quite 
sure he was under the impression that it was shut 
Everybody ought always to be most careful not to 
put temptation in any man's way ; and a little caution 
in this respect may prevent a dozen sins. We should 
always have an eye to our neighbour. We should 
ask ourselves if what we are doing or saying can 
injure him in any way ; and if we find it can, then, at 
whatever sacrifice, at whatever inconvenience, we 
ought instantly to give it up. We should always 
look beyond ourselves, and recollect that, however 
unimportant, however insignificant we may be, we 
have it in our power, by our example and general 
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conduct, to do a great deal of good or a great deal of 
harm." 

"Well," said the fat man, "I never lose my temper 
before my children, sir, because I know it would be 
bad for 'em. When old John Tubbins lost his tem- 
per before Miss Daisy Gwynrie, she was very much 
shocked; but it's not every child as would be 
shocked. A lot would go and lose their tempers the 
next minute, following a bad example." 

"Just so, my friend," observed the Rector. "But 
why lose your temper before grown-up men and 
women ? If you can command it in the presence of 
children, you can command it in the presence of the 
grown-up. Think of that, and think of the effect 

« 

you will produce upon your equals by commanding 
your temper at the very moment when they will ex- 
pect to see you lose it. I don't know what your 
name is, but we '11 suppose it to be Ezekiel Blunder- 
buss. Now, everybody knows that Ezekiel Blunder- 
buss is a man who loses his temper. Well, suddenly 
somebody knocks against him, and by accident 
treads on his toe, and topples his hat off ' Now we 
shall see Ezekiel in a jolly rage,' says somebody 
standing by. Nothing of the kind, however; Ezekiel 
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pulls a face, rubs his toe, and quietly picks up his 
hat, at the same time begging the man who accident- 
ally charged him to look where he is going another 
time, or to get somebody to tell him the wayl 
Imagine the effect of this. The next time somebody 
kicks Jonathan Jumblecook's shins, Jonathan will 
pull a face and rub them, and say, ' Ezekiel Blunder- 
buss did not lose his temper, and I '11 not be so weak 
and silly as to lose mine. , See, then, the good you 
have done, Ezekiel ; you have not only conquered 
yourself, but have considerably benefited your friend 
Jonathan Jumblecook. Have an eye, then, to your 
neighbours, my good snow-sweepers, and show your 
affection for them by trying to do them good. Re- 
collect what St James, our Lord's kinsman^ says, and 
they are the very last words in his most practical 
epistle, ' Let him know that he which converteth the 
sinner from the error of his way shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins ; ' and 
recollect, too, this very beautiful couplet : — 

' Heaven's gate is closed to him who comes alone ; 
Save but a soul, and it shall save thine own ! ' 

There, you see, I Ve given you a bit of a lecture, as 
well as a little story." 
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'Well, sir," said the fat man, "all I can say is, 
we're uncommonly obliged to you for your story, 
and for what you call your lecture. I expect after 
to-night all my mates will call me Ezekiel Blunder- 
buss, and whenever they do, I shall be reminded that 
I mustn't lose my temper." 

" And if you meant me, sir, when you talked about 
Jonathan Jumblecook," added the man in red, "when- 
ever I think o' the name, I shall remember that I 
mustn't knock a chap down who kicks my shins ; but 
all the same, I hope no one will try me, unless I hap- 
pen to have a pair o' long Wellingtons on ! Much 
obliged for your interesting story, sir, and for the 
kind way in which you have talked to us." 

After the sweepers had had a wee drop more whiskey- 
punch, and filled their pipes half full, Mr Howe got 
up and said, " Now, my good friends, we must begin 
to think of separating, for it is getting very late, and 
nearly time for all respectable folk to be in bed. I 
assure you I have had very great pleasure in seeing 
you all to dinner, and I know my boy and girl will be 
equally delighted if I can tell them that you have en- 
joyed yourselves." 

" Ay, sir, that we have, that we have." 
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" My good friend the Rector," continued Mr Howe, 
" has considerably added to whatever enjoyment you 
have had, and I know you all thank him very much 
for the little service he gave you in church, and for 
the story and good advice he has given us all here." 

" Ay, sir, that we do : God bless the Rector." 

" Well, I hope the visit to church will be the fore- 
runner of a regular attendance there, and I hope that 
the lessons which the story of John Tubbins was de- 
signed to teach, will not be lost upon any of us. I 
now wish you good-night, my men, and hope that the 
new year will be a very happy and prosperous one for 
you all." 

" And for you too, sir, and for the Rector, and for 
the young lady and gentleman who have given us 
our good Christmas dinner." 

All the sweepers then got up from their seats and 
finished their tumblers. Mr Howe divided what re- 
mained of the tobacco between them, and told them 
to keep their pipes. The men then filed out of the 
coach-house, and, bidding Mr Howe and the Rector 
good-night, started off for their homes. 

" Don't make any noise, my good fellows, but go 
home quietly." 
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"We will, sir, we will, good night" And the 
sweepers went off jn the most orderly way possible, 
one or two who wanted to sing " For he 's a jolly 
good fellow/' being restrained by their companions. 

So ended the snow-sweepers' party : all enjoyed it 
considerably, and let us hope that both men and boys 
benefited by the efforts of the Rector and Mr Howe 
to do them good. A brief account of the dinner ap- 
peared in some of the papers next morning, and a few 
favourable remarks were made upon the way in which 
the entertainment originated. 

Now if any of my well-fed and warmly clad young 
readers, who possess money-boxes, be induced to 
spend their pennies as well as Fred and Dora spent 
theirs, I think I shall have written to some purpose 
this history of the Snow-sweepers' Party. 



THE END. 
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Barbauld. 

10. Unexpected Pleasures ; or; Left alone in the Holidays. By 
Mrs. George Oupples, Author of * Norrie Seton,' etc 



*«* The above Series of elegant and useful books is specially pre- 
pared for the entertainment and instruction of young persons. 



NIMMO'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Illustrated, price la. 6d. each. 



1. Bible Blessings. By Bev. Richard Newton. 

2. One Hour a Week : Fifty-two Bible Lessons for the Young. 

3. The Best Things. By Bev. Richard Newton. 

4. Grace Harvey and her Cousins. 

5. Lessons from Rose Hill ; and Little Nannette. 

6. Great and Good Women : Biographies for Girls. By 

Ltdia H. Sigourney. 

7. At Home and Abroad; or, Uncle William's Adventures. 

8. The Kind Governess; or, How to make Home Happy. 

9. Christmas at the Beacon: A Tale for the Young. By 

Ellen Palmer. 

10. The Sculptor of Bruges. * By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

11. The Story of a Moss Rose ; or, Ruth and the Orphan 

Family. By Charles Bruce. 

li. The Swedish Singer ; or, The Story of Vanda RosendahL 
By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

13. My Beautiful Home; or, Lily's Search. By Chas. Bruce. 

14. Alfred and his Mother ; or, Seeking the Kingdom. By 

Katherine E. Mat. 

15. Asriel ; or, The Crystal Cup. A Tale for the Young. 

By Mrs. Henderson. 

16. Wilton School; or, Harry Campbell's Revenge. A Tale. 

By F. E. Weatherly. 

17. Percy and Ida. By Katherine E. May. 

18. Fred Graham's Resolve. By the Author of ' Mat and Seme,' 

etc. etc. 

19. The Sea and the Savages: A Story of Adventure. By 

Harold Lincoln. 

20. Summer Holidays at Silversea. By E. Rosalie Salmon. 

21. The Story of John Heywood : An Historical Tale of the Time 

of Harry VIII. By Charles Bruce, Author of * How Frank 
began to Climb/ etc. 

22. Faithful in Little. A Tale founded on Fact By M. H., 

Author of ' The Ked Velvet Bible,' etc. 

23. Blind Mercy ; and other Tales for the Young. By Gertrude 

Crockford. 
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NIMMO'S ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8vo, Coloured Frontispieces, handsomely bound in oloth, 

Illuminated, price Is. each. 

i. Four Little People and their Friends. 

2. Elizabeth ; or, The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Madame Gorrnf. 

3. Paul and Virginia. From the French of 

Bkrnardin Saint-Pierre. 

4. Little Threads : Tangle Thread, Golden 

Thread, and Silver Thread. 

5. Benjamin Franklin, the Printer Boy. 

6. Barton Todd, and the Young Lawyer. 

7. The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alex- 

ander Menzikoff. 

8. Little Crowns, and How to. Win them. By 

Eev. Joseph A. Collier. 

9. Great Riches : Nelly Rivers 5 Story. By Aunt 

Fanny. 

10. The Right Way; and The Contrast. 

11. The Daisy's First Winter. And other Stories. 

By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

12. The Man of the Mountain. And other 

Stories. 

13- Better than Rabies. Stories for the Young! 

Illustrative of Familiar Proverbs. With 62 Illustrations. 

[Continued on next page* 




NIMMO'S ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 

i* Experience Teaches. And other Stories for 

the Young, Illustrative of Familiar Proverbs. With 39 Illus- 
trations. 

15. The Happy Recovery. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 26 Illustrations. 

i& Gratitude and Probity. And other Stories 

for the Young. With 21 Illustrations. 

i7- The Two Brothers. And other Stories for 

the Young. With IS Illustrations. 

18. The Young Orator. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 9 Illustrations. 

i9* Simple Stories to Amuse and Instruct Young 

Headers. With Illustrations. 

20. The Three Friends. And other Stories for 

the Young, With Illustrations. 

si. Sybil's Sacrifice. And other Stories for the 

Young. With 12 Illustrations. 

22. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

23. The Young Officer. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

24. The False Heir. And other' Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

25. The Old Farmhouse; or, Alice Morton's 

Home. And other Stories. By M. M. Pollard. 

26. Twyford Hall; or, Rosa's Christmas Dinner! 

and what she did with it. By Charles Bruce; 

27* The Discontented Weathercock. And other 

Stories for Children. By M. Jones. 

28. Out at Sea, and other Stories. By Two 

Authors. 

29. The Story of Waterloo; or, The Fall of 

Napoleon. 
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NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy 18mo, trtVA Illustrations, elegantly bound in cleth. 



Thu Series of Books will be found unequalled for genuine interest and 
value, and it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful 
Children of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that eaoh Volume 
teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

i. In the Brave Days of Old ; or, The Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Girls. 

- 2. The Lost Bnby. By the Author of ' The Basket of 

Flowers,' etc 

3. Leslie Boss ; or, Fond of a Lark. By Charles Brace. 

4. My First and Last Voyage. By Benjamin Clarke. 

5. Little Katie : A Fairy Story. By Charles Bruce. 

6. Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Young. By 

Charles Stuabt. 

7. The Toll-Keepers. And other Stories for the Young. 

By Benjamin Clabkb. 

8. Dick Barford: A Boy who would go down Hill. By 

Charles Bruce. 

9. Joan of Arc ; or, The Story of a Noble Life. Written 

for Girls. 

10. Helen Siddal: A Story for Children. By Ellen Palmer, 
n. Mat and Sofies A Story for Boys and Girls. 

12. Peace and War. By the Author of 'The Basket of 

Flowers,' etc. 

13. Perilous Adventures of a Frenoh Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magio Glass ; or, The Secret of Happiness. 

15. Hawks' Dene s A Tale for Children. By Katherine E. 

Mat. 

1 6. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

• The Joy of Wen-Doing,' etc etc 

17. The Brother's Legacy j or, Better than Gold. By 

M. M. Pollard. 

18. The Little Sisters ; or, Jealousy. And other Stories for 

the Young. By the Author of * Little Tales for Tiny Tots,' etc. 

19. Kate's New Home. By Oeoil Soott, Author of '.Ohryssie 

Lyle,' etc 




NIMMO'S SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo, Illustrated, handsomely bound in oloth, price 6<L each. 

x. Pearls for Little People. 16. The little Woodman and 



a. Great Lessons for Little 

People. 

3. Beason in Ehyme : A 

Poetry Book for the Young. 

4« JBsop's Little Fable Book. 

5. Grapes from the Great 

Vine. 

6. The Pot of Gold. 

7. Story Pictures from the 

Bible. 

8. The Tables of Stone: 

Illustrations of the Com- 
mandments. 

9. Ways of Doing Good. 
10. Stories about our Dogs. 

By Harriet B. Stowe. 

ii. The Bed-Winged Goose. 

12. The Hermit of the Hills. 

13. Effie's OhristmaB, and 

other Stories. By Ade- 
laide Austen. 

14. A Visit to Grandmother, 

and other Stories for the 
Young. 

15. Bible Stories for Young 

People. By A. Austen. 



his Dog Cttsar. By Mrs, 
Sherwood. 

17. Among the Mountains : 

Tales for the Young. By 
Adelaide Austen. 

18. Little Gems for Little 

Readers. 

19. Do your Duty, come what 

will, and other Stories for 
the Young. 

20. Noble Joe : A Tale for 

Children. By A. Austen. 

2 1. Lnoy Vernon, and other 

Stories for the Young. 

22. Anecdotes of Favourite 

Arriumls told for Children. 
By Adelaide Austen. 

23. Little Henry and his 

Bearer. By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. 

24. The Holidays at Wilton, 

and other Stories. By 
Adelaide Austen. 

25. Ohryssie Lyle: A Tale 

for the Young. By Cecil 
Soott. 

26. Little Elsie among the 

Quarrymen. A Story for 
the Little Ones. By Ellen 
Palmer, Author of ' Christ- 
mas at the Beacon,' etc 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The above Series of Books is also kept in Paper Covers, elegantly 
printed in Colours, prioe 4d. eaoh. 

*** The distinctive features of the Sixpenny, Ninepenny, and One Shnn«g 
Juvenile Books are: The Subjects of each Volume have been selected with a due 
regard to Instruction and Entertainment; they are well printed on fine paper; 
they are Illustrated with Coloured Frontispieces and beautiful Engravings: and 
they are elegantly bound. 
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NIMMO'S POPULAR RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOKS. 



18mo, finely printed on toned paper, handsomely bound In cloth extra, 

price Is. each. 

1. Across the Biver : Twelve Views of Heaven. 

By Nobmah Macleod, D.D. ; R. W. Hawltoh, D.D. ; Eobbkt 
S. Cahdlish, DJ).; Jakes Hakltoh, D.D. ; etc etc. eto. 

2. Emblems of Jesus ; or, Illustrations of 

Emmanuel's Character and Work. 

3. Life Thoughts of Eminent Christians. 

4. Comfort for the Desponding ; or, Words to 

Soothe and Cheer Troubled Hearts. 

5. The Chastening of love : Words of Consola- 

tion for the Christian Mourner. By Joseph Parker, D.D., 
Manchester. 

6. The Cedar Christian, and other Practical 

Papers. By the Bev. Theodore L. Cutler. 

7. Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved 

of Little Children. By A Friend of Mourners. 

8. The Orphan ; or, Words of Comfort fox the 

Fatherless and Motherless. 

9. Gladdening Streams ; or, The Waters of the 

Sanctuary. A Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord's 
Day of the Tear. 

10. Spirit of the Old Divines. 

11. Choice Gleanings from Sacred Writers. 

1 2. Direction in Prayer ; or, The Lord's Prayer 

Illustrated in a Series of Expositions. By Peter Qeaot, D.D« 
Author of 'Emblems of Jesus,' eto. 

13. Scripture Imagery. By Peter Grant, D.D., 

Author of 'Emblems of Jesus,' eto. 
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NIMMO'S 

l&ogal Jllumtnateh iLegentrs. 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 

Gorgeously Illuminated, after the Medutval manner, in Colours and Gold, 
by Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. 

Each Story, or Legend, is illustrated with a set of brilliant Pictures, designed 
In the quaint spirit of Medieval times, and printed in Colours and Gold, by 
Mabcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. 

The charm of novelty is still farther heightened by the Stories being related in 
, Ancient Ballad form, with appropriate Music, arranged in an easy style, for Voice 
and Pianoforte, suited to little folks or great folks, and minstrels of all degrees. 



T e Interestynge Storie of 

i. Cinderella and y JLytiel 
Glasse Slyppere. 

2. The Fayre One with the 

Golden Locks. 

3. 27ie Sleeping Beauty ; or, 

The Enchanted Palace. 

Toldin Verse, by ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Poet Laureate. (Published by permis- 
sion of Messrs. Stbahan & Co.) 
ye Pathetic Ballad of( 

4. Ladye Ouncebelle and Lord 

Lovelle. 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

LEGEND8. 
First Series, containing above four Le- 
gends, handsomely bound in Cloth, 5s. 



5. Pocahontas : A Tale of 

Old Virginie. 

6. King Alfred and Othere 

(The Discoverer of the North Cape). 

Poetry by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

(Published by permission of Messrs. 

J. R. Osgood A Co.) 

7. Y e Marquis of Carabas ; 

or, Phss in Boots. 

8. Y e Hyndeofy* Forest; or, 

Y e Enchanted Princesse. 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

LEGENDS. 
Second Series, containing above four Le- 
gends, handsomely bound in Cloth, 5s. 
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SIXPENCE BACH. 



Illuminated by Mabcus Wabd, in same style as the ' Legends,' with Music 

complete. 



i. Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

2. TheLittle Market Woman. 

3. The Carrion Crow. 

SJack and Gill. A Little 

** \Man and his Little Gun. 

TOE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

NUR8ERY RHYMES, 
first Series, containing above four, hand- 
somely bound in Cloth, price lis. 6d. 



5. Little Bo-Peep. 

6. Simple Simon. 

7. Mother Hubbard and her 

Dog. 

8. Four Nursery Rhymes. 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

NUR8ERY RHYMES. 
Second Series, containing above four, 
handsomely bound in Cloth, price 2s. 6<L 



'Nothing so magnificent has ever been attempted before.'— JtoHfc Opinion. 
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